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B. Altman & Co. 


The Correctly Dressed 
Woman of Today 


Knows the Economy of 
Type Fashions 
To select wisely is to shop economically and 
so reduce considerably the cost of one’s 


clothes. 


Expert counsel in what to select and how to 
wear it will be given by our 
TYPE FASHIONS ADVISER 
THIRD FLOOR 


Sa ial 


Syracuse 
China 
Designed for 
Hotel Dennis 


Bras ore 


Havean original china pattern de- 
signed for your club dining-room 


Syracuse artists will make special china for your club— 
decorating it with your club insignia or with colorful 
patterns to harmonize with your dining-room. 

How much your old members, new members and 
guests would appreciate such china! 

You can always afford to buy the beautiful Syracuse 
China, because it wears so well. The reinforced, rolled 
edge guards ge chipping, cracking and breaking— 
so that in the end yracuse China always proves 
economical. 

See the Syracuse China dealer near you about special 
designs. Or choose one of the beautiful standard 
patterns. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 


Syracuse, New York 
58 East Washington St. 342 Madison Avenue 
Chicago New York City 
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You don’t haveto be a French chef to 
prepare a tempting Jell-O dessert. By care- 
fully following the recipes in each package 
anyone can make plain or elaborate des- 
serts and salads. Plain Jell-O dessert takes 
but a few minutes of your time to pre- 
pare and costs little to serve. But perhaps 
you like elaborate desserts,—and again 
Jell-O, in combination with fruits, nuts 
and whipped cream makes a dessert suitale 
for any occasion. Keep several packages of 
Jell-O on hand, there are six pure fruit 
flavors. 


America’s most famous dessert 
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By 


Julienne 


235, RUE SAINT-HONORE. PARIS 


Premier Shoemaker of Paris 


Madame and Mademoiselle who 
previously have gone to Julienne’s 
own Paris shop, may now select 
those same inimitably smart 
custom-made shoes—the identical 
leathers, colours and Paris 
workmanship — here in New York 
through her exclusive agents 


Franklin Simon & Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 
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PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT 


VERY security which is being considered with a view to investment should be carefully scrutinized. 
There are four important tests which sound investments should be able to meet, and while author- 
ities may differ as to emphasis, every security, in order to form the basis of a conservative investment, 


should satisfactorily account for itself on the following points: 


FIRST—SECURITY: Is the investment safe? Has it been carefully investigated as to assets 
and liabilities, earnings and expenses, the demands for its services, the possibilities for progressive devel- 
opment? Has it stood the test of time? Will my money be secure in this investment? 


SECOND—INCOME: To how much income am I entitled for the use of my money? Will 
the investment pay me a reasonable return? Is the rate of interest lower than I should accept? Is it 
too high to be free from risk? What is a reasonable return on my investment? 


THIRD—MARKETABILITY: Is there a demand for this security? If I should need money 
in an emergency, how quickly could I dispose of the investment? Is there a ready market for it? 


FOURTH—DIVERSIFICATION: Is the security sufficiently unrelated to my other invest- 
ments? Are any investments too closely confined to the same field? Am I distributing the risk by 


diversity of interest? 
Messrs. F. J. Lisman & Company, members of the New York Stock Exchange, are prepared to 


furnish expert advice to prospective investors. They offer the following: 


TIME TESTED BONDS 


representing three fields of investment, and all of which have met the test of their careful scrutiny. 


FOREIGN BONDS 


RIMA STEEL CORPORATION FIRST MORTGAGE 7% GOLD BONDS, DUE 1955 


Price, $1,000 bonds, $900 plus accrued ‘interest from February Ist 
500 “cc $450 “cc “ sé “é “<c “cc 
$ 100 “ $ 90 se “ “ae 


LOWER AUSTRIAN HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
FIRST MORTGAGE 6%% GOLD BONDS, DUE 1944 
(GUARANTEED BY THE PROVINCE OF LOWER AUSTRIA 
Price, $1,000 bonds, $850 plus accrued interest from. February Ist 
$ 500 “ $425 “ ” ag me sg : 


RAILROAD SECURITIES 
TOLEDO TERMINAL FIRST 414% BONDS, DUE 1957 
Price, $1,000 bonds, $935 plus accrued interest from May Ist 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL REFUNDING 4% BONDS, DUE 1959 
Price, $1,000 bonds, $785 plus accrued interest from April Ist 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


ASHLAND (Wisc.) LIGHT, POWER & STREET RAILWAY 
FIRST MORTGAGE S&S. F. 5%, 1939 
Price, $1,000 bonds, $980 plus accrued interest from January Ist 
CENTRAL POWER & LIGHT CO. FIRST LIEN & REFUND’G 6%% BONDS, DUE 1952 
Price, $1,000 bonds, $1,080 plus accrued interest from March Ist 


For further information address 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY, Department W 
20 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK CITY 
Established in 1890 
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All the World’s Women at Paris 


By MARJORIE SHULER 


The Women’s Congress, seen as an Adventure in Internationalism, where 
representatives of forty nations strengthened their alliance for 
Suffrage, Equal Citizenship and Peace 


66 ON’T you feel it?” The 
ecstatic tones of my neigh- 
bor made me turn quickly. 
Certainly I felt the rain 
which had been descending 

on Paris practically without interruption 
for weeks. Nor could I deny that I 
felt the hardwood seats of the Sorbonne 
amphitheatre and the historic backless 
benches of the committee-rooms. But 
certainly neither of these could inspire 
the enthusiasm of the radiant smile and 
the joyous voice. 

“The peace of it all, I mean,” she 
went on. ‘The esprit de corps; the 
sense that all of us women are one.” 

I twisted around still further to get a 
glimpse of her delegate’s badge. 

“Treland,” it read. 

An Irish woman talking peace! 

“It is the first congress of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance I 
ever have attended,” she added; “but I 
feel as though I knew every woman 
here and could talk to her and be friends 
with her.” 

The capacity of women for interna- 
tional friendship was tested again and 
again during the last week in May 
when the women of forty nations gath- 
ered in Paris in the name of suffrage 
and peace and citizenship, and like the 
quality of mercy never was it strained, 
but grew with the use until the historic 
moment when Gertrud Baumer, mem- 
ber of the German Reichstag, and 
Madame Malaterre-Sellier, French 
member of the board, stood clasped in 
each other’s arms on the platform, while 
thousands of. Parisiennes in the galleries 
of the Sorbonne cried and applauded 
and stamped their feet and screamed 
“bravo.” 

It was the evening of one of the mass 


meetings. The platform was filled with 
women members of parliaments waiting 
to tell the French that their women, 
too, could be useful citizens and help 
settle the tremendous problems facing 
France to-day. Dr. Baumer had been 
rehearsing the accomplishments of Ger- 





© Ewing Galloway 
The Congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance was held in 
the amphitheatre of the Sorbonne. 
This picture shows the Church of the 
Sorbonne, the oniy original building 
of the famous old university 


man women in parliament, when sud- 
denly she said: 

“In speaking to this assembly I have 
constantly felt the vibration of those 
terrible memories which have separated 
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us. And I have thought of the words 
of the young French soldier of the pro- 
found esteem of man for man in the war, 
even of enemies. I believe that there is 
a similar sentiment of woman for wom- 
an, of mother for mother, those who 
have suffered and sacrificed so much. 
And I accept these sentiments of woman 
for woman which are necessary to lead 
us into peace. Of them an ideal is born, 
the ideal of reconstruction of the life 
of the people in hope and confidence. 
And I believe that this end is worth 
living for or dying for.” 

In an instant the grand amphitheatre 
was in an uproar. Delegates were on 
their feet cheering and applauding and 
the galleries were screaming. With tears 


rolling down her cheeks Madame 
Malaterre-Sellier jumped up, clasped 
Dr. Biumer’s hand and said: “In the 


name of the women of France, I thank 
you. You have said that which we feel.” 

The two women stood hand in hand 
while the applause reached a crescendo 
and then Madame Malaterre-Sellier 
threw both arms around Dr. Baumer’s 
neck and kissed her, European fashion, 
on both cheeks, 

It was a wonderful preface to an- 
other dramatic incident, the writing of 
a single word on the list of nominations. 
Belgium, which has steadfastly refused 
to send delegates to a congress since the 
war or to participate in an organization 
in which German women were repre- 
sented, signed the list of nominations 
for both Frau von Velsen and Frau 
Schreiber-Krieger, of Germany, as mem- 
bers of the international board. The 
grand staircase of the Sorbonne was 
like a tower of Babel, with its noise of 
many tongues and many languages, but 
there at the top of the staircase hung 


. 








After all, women of different races don’t look so VERY different, do they? Here is the Board of the International Woman 


Suffrage Alliance, which recently met in Paris. From left to right they are: Rosa Manus, Holland; Anna Lindemann, Ger- 
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many; Frances M. Sterling, England; Mrs. Corbett Ashby, England, President of the Alliance; Emilie Gourd, Switzerland; 
Mme. Malaterre-Sellier, France; Adéle Schreiber-Krieger, Germany; Avra S. Theodoropoulus, Greece 


the list of nominations with the word 
which spelled not separation, but unity. 

Naturally enough, it all led to the 
great climax of the Congress, the meet- 
ing at which women officially connected 
with the League of Nations spoke, and 
the mass meeting at the Trocadero when 
Paris again came to hear women of en- 
emy nations and allied nations unite in 
one great appeal for a peace which shall 
endure. 

It was a magnificently staged meeting, 
with the flags of all nations massed 
above the platform where sat the presi- 
dents of organizations with the colors 
of their countries across their shoulders. 
There were other picturesque notes—the 
rich gold-embroidered saris of the In- 
dian women; the soft blue coat of the 
Chinese delegate; the kimono of the 
Japanese, Madame Charaoui Pasha, of 
Egypt, with her black veil covering her 
hair and caught effectively under her 
chin. 


A Peace Challenge 


The first words were those of Mrs. 
Corbett Ashby, the president, and then 
Edouard Herriot, president of the 
French Senate and affectionately called 
in France “the peacemaker,” told the 
women how peace should be taught in 
the homes and what it will mean to 
the world if women use their political 
power for peace. 

It seemed so essentially right that the 
call to the women should be issued in 
the form of a message from Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt; a challenge to them to 
rally against their “worst enemy, war,” 
to fulfill “the highest duty they have 
ever performed” and to “stand fast by 
the League of Nations and strengthen its 
will by the education of public opimion 
in every land.” 

The answer came from a score of 
women. From Baroness von Firth, of 


austria, who reminded the French audi- 
ence that «0 woman sat in the German 


Parliament which declared war; that 
no woman was a part of the Austrian 
Government when war became a fact. 
From Princess Cantacuzéne, of Rou- 
mania, who said that women should be 
able to sing their babes to sleep secure 
in the knowledge that they will not have 
to go to war. From Frau Schreiber- 
Krieger, of Germany, who cried, “If the 
flags on this stage were carried by the 
women of the world they would lead 
the way to peace.” 

And again Germany and Belgium 
stood together as the slender black-clad 
figure of Madame Brigode, the Belgian 
speaker, and Frau _ Schreiber-Krieger 
clasped hands while the audience ap- 
plauded. 

But the strongest response to Mrs. 
Catt’s message was given in the closing 
sessions of the convention when the 
Alliance unanimously voted to form an 
international committee with sub-com- 
mittees in every country to study how 
women may use their political power 
for the League of Nations and world 
peace. 

Since the primary object of the 
Alliance is equal suffrage, a large part 
of the program was directed toward 
propaganda to help the French women 
in their campaign for the vote, and it 
appears that the record of each Congress 
as an aid to the women of the country 
in which it has met will be unbroken so 
far as France is concerned. On every 
side the delegates were assured that the 
silent argument of the great group of 
women officeholders and voters had been 
impressive to officials, that the spoken 
arguments had been responsible for con- 
versions in the press, and that French 
people generally were influenced by the 
type and personality and conduct of the 
voting women who attendéd the meet- 
ings. There was plenty of proof that 
the women won ground with political 
leaders. for here small deputations were 
received early in the week by individuals 








and at the Senate; later larger groups 
were invited to return. 

“In the other countries suffrage is a 
reality; in France it is a hope,” said 
Senator Justin Godart at the men’s 
meeting of the Congress, and that it is 
a hope made more rosy by the Congress 
everyone seems convinced. 

The men’s meeting was an impressive 
one with its masculine testimony to the 
effect that women have not lost anything 
themselves but have given much to the 
political and civil life of those countries 
in which they now vote. 

Professor Joseph Chamberlain, of 
Columbia University; H. P. Marchant, 
M. P. of Holland; Pethick Lawrence, 
M. P. of Great Britain; Ivor Berend- 
sen, M. P. of Denmark, and Julien 
Luchairé, director of the Institute of 
International Cooperation, spoke with 
Mr. Godart at the meeting. 

The Congress passed resolutions of 
congratulation for those countries which 
have extended the right of suffrage to 
women since the last meeting of the 
Alliance—full parliamentary franchise 
and equal eligibility in Newfoundland; 
the parliamentary franchise in Assam, 
Bengal, the United Provinces; the elec- 
tion of their first woman parliamentary 
member in the native states of Cochin 
and Mysore and of Travancore; and 
municipal suffrage in Greece, Italy and 
Spain. 

And it called for a removal of re- 
maining inequalities in countries where 
women have the parliamentary franchise, 
Belgium, Canada, Great Britain, Hun- 
gary, Northern Ireland. 


The Controversy Over 
Protective Legislation 


The keenest controversy surged 
around the methods by which the civil 
and industrial equality of women is to 
be secured. It ended in the adoption by 
the Alliance of the following policy: 
“This Congress holds that any interna- 
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tional system of differential legislation 
based on sex, in spite of any temporary 
advantage, may develop into a very real 
tyranny and result in the segregation of 
women workers and the imposition of 
fresh handicaps on their capacity as wage 
earners. It therefore urges upon its 
auxiliaries the necessity of careful and 
detailed scrutiny of all such proposals 
with a view to immediate and effective 
action when necessary.” 

Before that resolution was passed, 
however, the Congress had already re- 
affirmed a resolution passed at the Rome 
Congress of 1923 which contained the 
provision that “no special regulations for 
women’s work, different from regula- 
tions for men, should be imposed con- 
trary to the wishes of the women 
concerned.” 

Between those who believe that there 
should be protective legislation for 
women workers, temporarily or perma- 
nently, and those who advocate that 
any regulations should be based on the 
occupation instead of on sex there were 
a number of debates, complicated still 
further by the vote on the admission of 
the National Woman’s Party of the 
United States, which stands for the 
abolition of all regulations upon women’s 
The 
party was denied admission by a three 
to one vote and the advocates of pro- 
tective legislation for women, including 
the National League of Women Voters, 
of the United States, defeated all at- 
tempts to force a no restriction declara- 
tion. 


For Independent Citizenshtp 


The Congress voted to continue its 
campaign to secure nationality to 
women in their own right and to en- 
deavor to secure such _ international 
security for these rights as can be 
afforded by the committee on interna- 
tional codification of law of the League 
of Nations. 











It adopted a strong program for the 
equal moral standard, abolition of state 
regulations “of prostitution, and sex 
equality in laws and regulations dealing 
with public morals. 

From its commission on the unmarried 
mother and child it accepted a report 
calling for maternity protection for all 
mothers, not as poor relief or charity, 
but on the basis of general measures ap- 
plied to all mothers alike. 

Provision for children through a sys- 
tem of family allowances was endorsed, 
the commission report calling for the 
payment of the allowances to be made to 
the mothers, and for the scheme to have 
as a corollary the standard of equal pay 
for equal work. 

To reconcile the varying interests of 
those countries which are still working 
to enfranchise their women and those 
where the enfranchised women are striv- 
ing to improve citizenship, the Congress 
changed the name of the organization to 
the International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship. 

The United States delegation, headed 
by Miss Belle Sherwin, had a place in 
the center of the hall. At the main ses- 
sions its speakers included: Mrs. James 
Paige, who as member of the Minnesota 
legislature was included in all deputa- 
tions of women members of parliament 
to French government officials; Mrs. 
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Above, Mrs. Corbett Ashby, President 
of the International Alliance of Wom- 
en for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship. 
At the left, Dr. Gertrud Baumer, of 
Germany, and at the right, Mme. 
Malaterre-Sellier, of France, who 
together dramatized the new peace 
feeling of former enemy nations 
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Craig Miller, of Michigan, and Miss 
Christina Merriman, of New York, who 
read Mrs. Catt’s peace message. Other 
members served on committees and par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 

There was for many attending the 
Congress an inconsolable loss in the ab- 
sence of the founder and honorary presi- 
dent, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, and 
yet again and again praise and admira- 
tion were evoked for her successor in 
the president’s chair, Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby, of England. Her genial good 
temper and her gift, similar to that of 
Mrs. Catt, for eliminating herself so 
that she is able to think with, and for, 
the audience made her an excellent pre- 
siding officer. Her facility in languages 
stood her in good stead, also, as she 
slipped readily from English to French 
or German. 


President and Friend 


In her opening speech to the Con- 
gress she sketched sentences which 
proved to be the keynote of the tenth 
annual meeting of the Alliance. She 
said: 

“We on this platform are the symbol 
of a unity that is world wide, but you 
the delegates must make that unity real. 

“If our political activities are to be 
effective we must vote as members of a 
political party, but our first loyalty 
should be to women and to our great 
International Alliance and its aims. 

“We have learned to limit our in- 
dividual liberty for the good of the com- 
munity and we must now learn the 
hard task of harmonizing national ac- 
tivity with world peace and world 
needs.” 

When her re-election was announced, 
a member of the board who has served 
with her whispered, “She is not a presi- 
dent; she is a friend to us all.” 

It is as friends of all the world that 
the Alliance members will continue to 
be of service to the world. 
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Facing the snow mountain of Western Persia—the country of “grass” 
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Marguerite Harrison, World Wanderer 


T is a far cry from a New York 

studio apartment high and safe 

above the hum of Fifth Avenue 

traffic to a prison cell in Soviet 

Moscow, a crazy Russian craft on 
the Amur River in Eastern Siberia, the 
Great Gobi desert, the forests of Lake 
Baikal or the snowclad slope of Zardeh 
Kuh, where a lone woman wandered 
with nomad hordes struggling barefoot 
up the mountain in search of the rich 
green pastures on the other side. 

These were the things of which 
Marguerite Harrison told me as we sat 
beside her tea-table while she 
served tea in Lowestoft cups, 
on plates that had graced the 
table of her Maryland great- 
grandmother. She called my 
attention to the teakettle, a 
cheap little affair of enamel, 
mysteriously blackened, oddly 
out of place in this setting. 

“T won't scour it,” said my 
hostess, “for the smoke is from 
the campfires over which it 
hung and sang in the moun- 
tains of Persia.” 

The adventurous journeys 
that most of us dream about 
and enjoy second-hand from a 
movie or the pages of some 
fascinating book, have been the 
lot of this woman—writer, 
newspaper correspondent, and 
member of the rapidly in- 
creasing group of women ex- 
plorers who, on one impulse 
and another, go to the odd 
corners of the earth and bring 





By HELEN HULETT SEARL 


back women’s impressions to supple- 
ment men’s of primitive peoples or re- 
mote civilizations. Somehow it draws 
these things nearer and makes them seem 
more real, to have the traditional stay- 
at-home come back and tell us that she 
has really seen them. And she always 
tells us the little human things that the 
men have missed altogether! 

Like many women who have made 
good in lines of work unusual to their 
sex, Mrs. Harrison is inclined to place 
the responsibility on circumstances, but 
one can’t help feeling that red hair, an 





Mrs. Harrison traveling with a Russian driver in an old 
springless wagon across the Anatolian desert 


alert mind and a flair for adventure 
have a good deal to do with it. 

Ten years ago, in Baltimore, Mrs. 
Harrison was thrown upon her own 
resources by the death of her husband. 
She was drawn naturally into news- 
paper work, and her first position was | 
as society reporter on the Baltimore 
Sun. Six weeks after she went to work 
on the paper there was a vacancy on the 
music ‘and drama page, and she was 
asked to see what she could do with it. 
Her criticisms were so keen and to the 
point that after the first week she was 
allowed to sign her own copy. 
Quite a feather in the cap of 
a green writer! Once started, 
she progressed by her energy 
through all the phases of 
woman’s work on a newspaper, 
and was getting along wonder- 
fully as a columnist when the 
war came along and changed 
the current of her existence, to- 
gether with that of several 
million other people. 

The question of how far 
women were capable of taking 
the places of men in industrial 
work became a vital one, and 
the Bethlehem Steel Company 
asked Mrs. Harrison to go into 
their shipyards to try out the 
possibilities and write a detailed 
account of her findings. “I 
worked in every department 
except the boiler factory, where 
I knew no woman could stand 
the work, and incidentally tried 7 
out every type of overall and 7 
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uniform to see which was best adapted 
to the woman worker.” 

When she had finished that bit of 
work she went to France for the Balti- 
more Sun, and wrote her way through 
the rest of the War. The Armistice 
found her in Germany, where she stayed 
as special writer for the Baltimore Sun 
and the New York Evening Post until 
the signing of the Peace Pact, recording 
all the tension of that period and keep- 
ing in close touch with the developing 
woman movement, which carried so 
many women into the first national as- 
sembly. 

About this time Russia was occupy- 
ing the center of the world stage, and 
the Associated Press was anxious to 
place a correspondent in the country to 
get authentic news of the doings of the 
rapidly changing Soviet government. 
No newspaper man could enter Russia 
without becoming an object of immedi- 
ate suspicion, and it was thought per- 
haps the wit and ingenuity of a woman 
could succeed where masculine methods 
had failed. Mrs. Harrison suggested 
herself as a possible person for the tick- 
lish undertaking. 

“I was not a regular correspondent 
but an occasional one,” explained Mrs. 
Harrison. “I got in, but I got in 
prison in Moscow, too. ‘That’s one 
reason why I was only an occasional 
correspondent. For eight months I was 
not outside the four walls of a room 
where I was locked up with fourteen 
other women.” 

“How did you stand it? Weren't 
you ill?” I asked. 

Mrs. Harrison’s repfy showed the 
qualities which have made for her suc- 
cess in a field where many another 
woman might have failed—courage, 
carelessness of personal discomfort, even 
to the point of hardship and suffering, 
and a strong sense of fair play. 

“Yes, I was very ill. But that was 
one of the chances I took. I went into 
the country under false pretenses to do 
a form of intelligence work and I was 
caught. I bear no grudge against the 
Soviet government for the hardships I 
endured. They did no more than the 
Czar’s government or any other des- 
potic government would have done. 

“And it was a wonderful experience 
in many ways. During the time I was 
in prison I met some of the finest people 
of the old régime, and many of those 
who paved the way for the revolution. 
I was locked in the same room with 
women who were representative of the 
best in Russian society in birth and in- 

tellect—Olga Chevnova, the wife of the 
president of the only Russian constituent 
assembly, and many prominent Social- 
ists. One could hardly imagine a more 
interesting group of women. Not being 
allowed any fresh air or exercise was a 
terrible privation, but otherwise we 
were not treated in a brutal or insult- 
ing way.” 











rison came* home, but in 1922 she went 
to the Far East—from northern Sakhalin 
traveling through Eastern Siberia, up 
the Amur River for nine hundred miles 
and then down to Vladivostok, where 
she saw what was probably the last 
monarchist government that ever ex- 
isted on Russian soil. In Manchuria a 
little later she saw a great deal of the 
Manchurian war lord, Chang Tso Lin, 
who has recently played such a promi- 
nent part in the civil war in China. 
Crossing the Gobi Desert, she spent two 
weeks at Urga, the capital of Mongolia, 
which was then ruled over by the “liv- 
ing Buddha,” and from there on fol- 
lowed very much the same route as 
that taken by Ossendowski in his book, 
“Beast, Men and Gods,” jogging with 
a Russian driver in an old springless 
wagon across Mongolia to the Siberian 
frontier, ending at last at the trans- 
Siberian Railroad. That was a very in- 
teresting trip, because she covered some 
of the regions of central Asia where 
today a great drama of imperialism is 
being enacted, with Russia and Japan 
in the leading réles, the people of Cen- 
tral Asia as the pawns, and chaotic 
China as the great unknown quantity. 





© Campbell Studio 
Marguerite Harrison, whose news parish 
is the world 


It was through her acquaintance with 
Merian C. Cooper, whom she met in 
Warsaw when she was doing some 
special stories of the Paderewski pre- 
miership, that Mrs. Harrison undertook 
the most interesting adventure of a 
fairly eventful ten years—the making 
of the moving picture called “Grass.” 

“A favorite topic of conversation be- 
tween Mr. Cooper and me,” said she, 
“was the constant and everlasting strug- 
gle of man against the forces of nature 
—the jungle man fighting the wild 
beasts, the sailor struggling with the 
elements, and even civilized man wiped 
off the face of the earth by cyclones, 
fires and earthquakes. Finally we got 


Her imprisonment ended, Mrs. Har- 
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the idea of making a moving picture 
which should be as exact in its setting 
as a travelogue and at the same time 
show the epic of some primitive tribe in 
its struggle for bare existence against 
the hostile forces of nature.” 

For fourteen months three white 
persons—two men and a woman—lived 
the life of the wild tribe of nomads they 
had chosen, in order to carry out the 
idea. The prologue of the picture was 
taken in Turkey by the two adventur- 
ers with Ernest Schoedsack, an experi- 
enced camera man, who has since ac- 
companied the Beebe expedition to the 
Sargasso Sea. Through the influence 
of the officials of the Anglo Persian Oil 
Company they obtained introductions to 
its representatives in Persia. They trav- 
eled from Basra up the Karun River 
to the ancient city of Shustar, then they 
got. into communication with the prin- 
ces of Bakhtiari, a tribe of nomads who 
inhabit the remote mountain regions of 
western Persia and live by their flocks 
and herds. It was the annual migration 
of this whole people, numbering over a 
million, across rivers and over moun- 
tains in search of pasture for their ani- 
mals and subsistence for themselves, 
that Mrs. Harrison and her comrades 
hoped to record. 

At Shustar the Americans were 
turned over to the care of Haidar 
Khan, chief of the roughest and wild- 
est of all the Bakhtiari tribes. The 
Persians, more civilized than themselves, 
call them “bears” because they live on 
acorns, curds and mutton, and travel 
trails where a white man, unguided, 
would perish miserably. 

Crossing icy rivers on rafts buoyed 
up by inflated goat skins, climbing the 
Zardeh Kuh, Persia’s highest mountain, 
through passes cut in the snow by bare- 
footed tribesmen, the intrepid three 
journeyed from Ispahan, the ancient 
capital of Persia, to Teheran, the pres- 
ent center of government. During the 
heat of the day they rode on muleback 
and when night brought the chill of the 
mountain air upon them they sought the 
grateful warmth of a campfire of twigs 
and dung. All this time they never 
saw a human being except their nomad 
hosts. 

“We never knew from morning to 
night nor from night till morning what 
direction our picture was to take nor 
where our adventure would lead us. 
Our scenario as well as our camping 
place was subject to change without 
further notice, for we fitted our story 
to the movements of our desert band 
and these were apt to be very erratic 
and sudden. I remember more than 
one occasion when we had to rise from 
our camp beds and search for the trail 
by the light of the moon because the 
actors in our drama had pulled up 
stakes and moved on. Many a time we 
risked our necks to climb some moun- 
(Continued on page 39) 





The Chemise Problem 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


A comment on the political aspects of the 
chemise—its effect on tariff, trade and 
international relations 


HE chemise, in some form, is 

the oldest female garment. 

It has been worn by women 

of all nations, races and 

times. Probably Eve designed 
it as her “going away” costume when 
she departed from the Garden of Eden. 
This garment, found in the tomb of an 
Egyptian princess dating thousands of 
years before Christ, was pronounced by 
the present-day Egyptian woman the 
exact duplicate of her own. Modesty, 
until our degenerate day, has conspired 
to prevent the public from knowledge 
that it existed. Mention of it was for- 
bidden by decent usage in “poetry, song 
and story.” Had the word appeared in 
literature a short time ago, Anthony 
Comstock would have condemned the 
work as obscene. Washwomen hung it 
discreetly behind sheets and similarly re- 
spectable linens in order that no curious 
male eye should fall upon it. When 
women discussed appropriate patterns 
for it they talked in whispers. 

Suddenly it emerged from age-old 
obscurity and was blazoned forth in the 
advertisers’ columns of the daily press. 
This change of view caused a universal 
female blush felt “round the world.” 
A visit to the shops revealed the gar- 
ment displayed conspicuously. It was 
no longer made of chaste and simple 
white. It had a new cut, and was made 
of silk—pink, rose, blue, flesh, apricot 
and peach. It was trimmed with lace 
and sometimes had butterflies and roses 
embroidered over it. Women blushed 
and bought, blushed again and bought 
more. 

The chemise fashioned for thousands 
of years by modest, home-staying women 
when no male eye was looking had sud- 
denly become a source of profit to bold, 
unmodest men. 

The new order came from France, 
and she was pushing hard to pay her 
debts. If forty million American 
women and girls would buy a French 
chemise at a profit of one dollar each, 


France would be enriched by forty mil- 
lions of dollars. The sight of a profit, 
however, aroused ambitious citizens here, 
and chemise factories brazenly sprung 
up in New York, Chicago and elsewhere, 
all making the French chemise of the 
“just as good” variety. At this point the 
tariff adjusters must needs deal with the 
situation. Alas, a congress of “mere 
men’ put a tariff upon this one-time 
badge of woman’s modesty—the Ford- 
ney-McCumber act of 1922. It gave 
the President authority, subject to the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, to raise or lower the fixed sched- 
ule fifty per cent on the basis of foreign 
costs, and thereupon the chemise precipi- 
tated two nations headlong into an eco- 
nomic war. 

This had been in progress for two 
years before we learned about it. 

In March of this year the headlines 
announced an international irritation as 
“War of the Chemise,” “Fight on 
Women’s Shirts,” etc. Women blushed 
again and soon learned that a United 
States Treasury agent, Mr. Winston, 
had demanded the privilege of examining 
the books of the Boué Soeurs in order to 
learn at what cost chemises designed for 
American women were manufactured in 
France, the object being a possible in- 
crease of the tariff on chemises. By the 
advice of the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce, the indignant manager refused 
to grant the request. Then the war 
began. 

On one side, so said the reviews, was 
arrayed “the might and majesty of the 
United States Tariff Commission, Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Mellon of 
the Treasury’ —in other words, the 
United States Government plus the 
American manufacturers of chemises. A 
big consignment of these dainty garments 
was stayed somewhere pending a settle- 
ment. An embargo was put upon fur- 
ther importations of the products of that 


firm. 
On the other side was ranged the 
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French Government, which declared in 
polite but offended tones that “the in- 
stitution of such a system of economic 
espionage constitutes a breach of inter- 
national relations detrimental to French 
sovereignty.” As one patriot, the French 
press arose to endorse this position. 
French Chambers of Commerce and 
French exporters in militant acclaim sup- 
ported this determined stand of the 
French Government. 

When Ambassador Berenger came to 
secure a debt settlement he was en- 
trusted with another errand of state— 
the chemise problem. So eloquent were 
his entreaties that Secretary Mellon, on 
June 15, gave his decision that the 
chemise might come in at the original 
fixed rate. Paris triumphantly an- 
nounced another war ended ; the consign- 
ment, probably much wrinkled and 
perchance out of date, moved forward 
toward its consignee. It now comes to 
light that the Boué Soeurs had been 
forced to close their three factories and 
throw four thousand women workers 
into the ranks of the unemployed. 

Moreover, they had lost many mil- 
lions of francs worth of business each 
year, and many stockholders had had no 
dividends. 

Readers may call this a comment on 
the tariff, trade, international relations 
or an affront to modesty; or put it in the 
form of questions: 

Will women’s love of finery cause a 
war? 

Or, is a nation free when another 
nation prescribes its clothes? 
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By CARL VROOMAN 


The Embattled Farmers 





Mr. Vrooman is himself a scientific farmer in Illinots—a former 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture—a student of economic and 
agricultural conditions, and a well-known writer besides. His 
opinion on the farmer’s needs and rights is worth heeding 


URING the past five years 

the farmers vainly have been 

demanding relief from a sit- 

uation which, according to 

the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, actually or potentially has 
bankrupted forty per cent of the farmers 
of South Dakota, forty-two per cent of 
the farmers of Colorado, fifty per cent 
of the farmers of Wyoming, 


unblushingly declare that ‘the govern- 
ment can do nothing for the farmer,” 
and that ‘“‘the farmer should keep out of 
politics.” Unquestionably it is true that 
the government can not legislate the 
farmer out of all his troubles, but quite 
as unquestionably is it true that there 
are certain varieties of difficulties from 
which the farmer can not possibly ex- 


the farms; 6. A credit system as well 
adapted to his needs as is the present 
system to the needs of business; 7. Law 
enforcement against profiteering “combi- 
nations in restraint of trade’; 8. Legis- 
lation and administrative action favor- 
able to cooperative marketing; 9. A 
Federal Export Corporation to dispose 
of the farmer’s surplus crops abroad. 


Some Striking Analogies 





sixty-two per cent of the farm- 
ers of Montana, and over 
twenty-six per cent of the ‘ 
farmers of fifteen Middle- 
Western agricultural _ states, 
and which has depressed busi- 
ness to the extent of billions. 
of dollars a year, especially 
throughout the West, South 
and Northwest, by reducing 
the purchasing power of the 
farmer almost to the vanishing 
point. 

The colossal proportions of 
this nation-wide agricultural 
catastrophe are revealed by the 
figures of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, showing 
that in 1920 the total value 
of the American farmer’s 
products shrank over $3,000,- 
000,000; in 1921 nearly $8,- 
000,000,000; in 1922 over 
$6,000,000,000, and in 1923 
over $5,000,000,000 below the 
1919 level, showing a total 
shrinkage for those four years 
of nearly $24,000,000,000. 
This does not include the 
heavy losses since 1923 in the 
values of farm crops, nor the 
much greater losses arising 
from the fact that, in actual 
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The experience of labor 
furnishes a pertinent and in- 
teresting analogy: 

Until government _inter- 
fered to prevent it, little chil- 
dren were forced to work from 
early morning until late at 
night in dark mines, sometimes 
hip-deep in cold water and for 
starvation wages. Until gov- 
ernment prevented it, women 
and children by the tens of 
thousands slaved out their 
brief lives toiling in fetid 
sweat shops for twelve and 
fourteen hours a day, and even 
longer, for a pittance that 
meant little short of slow 
starvation. Until government 
prevented it, the engineers on 
our railways sometimes worked 
for twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours, and for even 
longer periods at a stretch— 
until not infrequently they fell 
asleep at their posts, thus 
bringing about shocking acci- 
dents, with appalling losses of 
life. 

The attitude of Big Busi- 
ness furnishes another inter- 
esting analogy: 








buying power, farm lands to- 
day in many states are not 
worth more than two-thirds of their pre- 
war value. 

What fair-minded man will maintain 
that either common honesty or common 
sense will justify the nation in piling on 
the farmer so crushingly disproportionate 
a share of our national post-war de- 
flation ? 

In the face of these incontestable facts 
the opponents of farm relief legislation 





tricate himself without the help of gov- 
ernment. Can any complacent apologist 
for “things as they are’ show how, ex- 
cept through the instrumentality of gov- 
ernment, the farmer can ever hope to 
get—1l. Lower tariff schedules on things 
the farmer has to buy; 2. Lower taxes; 
3. Lower freight rates; 4. A stabilized 
dollar; 5. A system of giant power op- 
erated to give cheap electric current on 






For fifty years the shipping 
industry has been demanding 
a subsidy and the politicians, news- 
papers and magazines that most bitterly 
have denounced all proposed farm re- 
lief legislation as being “paternalistic” 
have been the loudest in their ad- 
vocacy of this demand for a colossal 
gift to our mercantile marine from 
the tax-payers’ money. The railroads, 
like Oliver Twist, always have had 
their hands out for “more” and in 


. 
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that latest piece of paternalistic railroad 
legislation, the Cummins-Esch Act, re- 
ceived a cash dole from the Federal 
Treasury of over half a billion dollars, 
to say nothing of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars collected by them from 
the farmers and the rest of the traveling 
and shipping public, as a result of the 
higher freight and passenger rates which 
that act authorized. Yet the Eastern 
politicians, papers and magazines that 
have been most voluble and vehement in 
denouncing all agricultural relief legisla- 
tion as “paternalistic” have been most 
ardent in their advocacy of this patently 
paternalistic piece of class legislation. 
Our tariff-protected industries began by 
merely asking for a species of maternal- 
ism for the encouragement of 
dustries,” but gradually have come to 
demand an extreme form of paternalism, 
in the form of higher and ever higher 
tariff duties, at the expense of the farm- 
ers and of all other consumers of their 
products. Yet the eastern politicians, 
newspapers and magazines that have 
damned every proposal in the interest of 
agriculture as being “paternalistic” have 
been most eloquent and enthusiastic in 
their advocacy of this system of whole- 
sale paternalistic class legislation. 


The Farmers’ Only Hope 


But the farmers can expect no better 
treatment so long as they continue to be 
mere political pawns in the hands of 
partisan bosses, who, by playing skill- 
fully and unscrupulously upon the racial, 
religious, class and other prejudices of 
our cosmopolitan citizenry, have been 
able to line them up blindly under party 
banners that often mean less than noth- 
ing, or, in other words, that mean the 
reverse of what they say. These hosts 
of hoodwinked and bamboozled partisan 
sheep then are sold by their respective 
bosses to the highest bidders, which in- 
variably are the worst and most dan- 
gerous elements in community or nation. 

How can the farmers secure economic 
justice? The successful experience of 
other groups throws a flood of light on 
this question. 

How did the women get the suffrage? 
By creating a non-partisan woman’s or- 
ganization that had but one demand and 
purpose, “votes for women.” ‘That or- 
ganization created a clear-cut issue, 
aroused the public conscience, educated 
public opinion and organized the friends 
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of woman’s suffrage, regardless of party, 
in every state in the Union and at the 
national capital into a militant and vic- 


torious political phalanx. How was 
Prohibition put across? In the same 
simple and direct way. Through a 


non-partisan “dry” bloc that organized 
the dry voters and legislators, regardless 
of party, into an irresistible political 
power. How, during the past generation, 
has big business dominated governments 
—municipal, state and national—in its 
own interest? The late Jay Gould once 
succinctly described the process, in re- 
sponse to a question as to whether he 
was a Democrat or a Republican. ‘In 
a Republican state I am a Republican, 
in a Democratic state I am a Democrat, 
and I am always an Erie man” — re- 
ferring to the Erie Railroad, which he 
then controlled. 

Our opponents were not far from the 
truth when they sneeringly said that our 
failure to secure relief legislation at 
Washington during the past few years 
has been due largely to the personal, 
factional and partisan rivalries and jeal- 
ousies of the leaders of the various agri- 
cultural and partisan groups, purporting 
to represent the farmers at the national 
capital. Clearly the only possible way 
to avoid a_ repetition of these costly 
catastrophes is to create a non-partisan 
political merger of all the members of all 
existing farm organizations and political 
parties. For while their leaders inevita- 
bly regard each other as national rivals, 
the rank and file of the members of all 
these organizations instinctively realize 
that they are the common victims of a 
common enemy and that in their present 
struggle for “equality for agriculture” 
“they must hang together or they will 
hang separately.” 


Equality for Agriculture 


Today the East apparently is smugly 
self-satisfied about a condition which 
supplies it with farm products from the 
West at less than their cost of produc- 
tion, apparently oblivious of the fact 
that any temporary prosperity resulting 
from such a flagrant economic injustice 
is bound to be both short-lived and 
costly. If this situation were the result 
of voluntary action on the part of the 
farmers, it would be a form of charity, 
and I am confident that self- respecting 
Easterners have no desire to remain 
permanently on the farmers’ charity list. 
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As it is not voluntary, however, it can 
be considered as nothing more nor less 
than a form of “hold-up” and I am 
equally confident that self-respecting 
Easterners do not wish to continue to be 
the beneficiaries of any such legalized 
piracy. A masterful Eastern industrial 
bloc of Senators and Congressinen has 
succeeded in killing every proposal, so 
far made, for genuine farm relief legis- 
lation. By so doing, they are rapidly 
forcing the farmers of the country, quite 
against their natural inclinations and 
traditions and established partisan afhlia- 
tions, to form a bi-partisan defensive 
Agricultural Bloc or coalition of the Re- 
publican West and the Democratic 
South. 

We farmers have no objection to any 
equitable and fair legislation to promote 
the reasonable prosperity of the manu- 
facturer, the railways, the bankers, labor 
or any other legitimate group or in- 
terest. But we demand that agriculture 
be put on an equality with all such na- 
tional interests by being given the same 
measure of protection and help that has 
been accorded to them. Up to date, this 
reasonable demand has been persistently 
and insolently refused, and unquestion- 
ably will continue to be refused until we 
have succeeded in creating A VorTers’ 
AGRICULTURAL BLoc—non-partisan in 
character and irresistible in influence, led 
by some outstanding champion of the 
farmers, like Governor Lowden or Judge 
Kenyon, who can be neither scared, 
bought nor outwitted. This Agricultural 
Bloc will be the only political bloc in 
Washington, or in the nation, that is not 
sordidly class-conscious. It will stand 
for no special favors to individuals, cor- 
porations, classes or masses. But it will 
demand encouragement and protection 
for the farmer equal to that given by the 
government to other groups of loyal 
citizens engaged in like legitimate pur- 
suits. 

We hold the truth to be self-evident, 
that as agriculture is our basic industry, 
the financial welfare of legitimate busi- 
ness, as well as of labor, is dependent 
upon the normal and reasonable prosper- 
ity of the farmer. Therefore, on grounds 
of sound public policy, as well as of ele- 
mentary justice to a loyal and deserving 
class of citizens, our demand for finan- 
cial and economic justice for the farmer 
will be taken before the tribunal of 
public opinion, the final and controlling 
power in these United States. 
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Jessie 
Bonstelle 


and Her 
Playhouse 





By MILDRED ADAMS 


COMMUNITY _ theater 

in the truest sense of the 
; phrase, one which has the 
e cordial support and 
the friendly co- 
operation of the public, and 
yet supports itself and 
asks no favors, this is 
the unusual contribu- 
tion of Jessie Bonstelle 
to the city of Detroit. 
The Bonstelle Play- 
house was opened in 
January, 1925, and 
in its year and a 
half of existence it 
has played everything 
ae from farce comedy to 
a “Romeo and Juliet” 
in modern dress. It 
changes its program every 
two or three weeks, so that 
neither audience nor actors 
shall be worn out with too 























4 bit of the very sociable mezzanine in the Bon- 
stelle community theater 








Miskkin, N. Y. 





Jessie Bonstelle (below) has established in Detroit a real center of community 


many dramas. In its 
short life it has 
gained a reputation 
for clean plays, 
well - produced 
and well-acted, 
enthu s- 
iastically _ re- 
ceived, that 
might well be 
the envy of 
much older or- 
ganizations. The 
school depart- 
ment, the churches, 
and the most prom- 
inent people in De- 
troit are its firm sup- 
porters, and its activities 
enlist the services of children 
and grown-ups alike. 

Perhaps it is not quite fair to 
say that Miss Bonstelle has 
done all this in a year and a 
half. She managed her own 
stock company in Detroit for 
sixteen summers, making new 
friends every year, and keeping 
in touch with old ones. On the 
basis of her summer successes 
she has built this year-round 
repertoire theater. 

She was a slim, eager person 
as she stood in the greenroom 
(which is really and _ satisfac- 
torily green) after the fall of 
the last curtain. Still clad in 
the flowing chiffons and soft 
gray wig of a royal dowager, 
her face was vivid and mobile 
under its make-up, and_ her 
manner to friend and stranger 
alike held charming interest. 
Old admirers, people who asked 
her judgment on a matter of 
business, girls who wanted to 
join the theater’s school, she 





arts. In her repertoire theater there is a mezzanine floor that holds an art 
gallery and space for dancing. 


Above, Bonstelle Cassan Greek dancers 


talked with all of them, settling ques- 
tions with a quick word, or making 
future appointments when more time 
would be available. She was as subtly 
capable as a hostess in her own home. 

Indeed the theater is her home most 
of the twenty-four hours. She admitted 
slipping away for a few early morning 
moments, but most of her time, her 
energy, her interest and her enthusiasm 
are bound up in the walls, solid without 
and shifting within, of the Playhouse 
which bears her name. 

The building started life as the Tem- 
ple Beth-El. Then its congregation out- 
grew its space, and it was put up for 
sale. A far-sighted Detroiter, Eugene 
H. Sloman, saw its possibilities as a the- 
ater, and with an investment of half a 
million dollars it was secured and the 
necessary changes were made. Miss 
Bonstelle takes none of the credit for 
the plan, nor for the clever adaptation 
which was done under the direction of 
Howard C. Crane, an architect of fine 
movie houses who rejoiced at the chance 
to use his talents toward making a lovely 
home for legitimate drama. 

Outside, the building still bears the 
appearance of a Graeco-Roman temple, 
though a long stone and glass passage- 
way connects it directly with the busy 
street from which it had withdrawn. 
On either side of the entrance a flagstone 
court with wall fountains and flowers 
provides a charming loitering place for 
early comers or late trysts. 

Inside, there is little of the church 
atmosphere left. In its wide corridors, 
its soft carpeting, and its beautifully sub- 
dued decoration the theater has that 
atmosphere of reserved charm which is 
the perfect setting for good plays. It 
would be very hard for an audience to 
be uncomfortable or bad tempered in 
that alluring auditorium. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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T’S a bad moment for Calvin 
Coolidge, what with the White 
House roof threatening to fall down 
on his head, his church closed for 
the same reason, four of _ his 
staunchest supporters in the Senate de- 
feated in primaries in Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, Oregon and Illinois, and Con- 
gress threatening to adjourn without 
acting on farm relief legislation, Ad- 
ministration prohibition bills, a coal 
program, and alien property legislation. 

Behind all the reasons ascribed for 
defeat of four of the old-guard Repub- 
licans, Senators Pepper, Cummins, Stan- 
field and McKinley, ranging all the way 
from their votes on the World Court to 
their prohibition stand, is the disturbing 
fact that the Administration program 
has been an important issue and in each 
case has been voted down. This issue 
was particularly clear in the Brookhart- 
Cummins contest. Smith Brookhart, of 
Iowa, having been formally read out of 
his party for participation in the La 
Follette campaign of 1924, and elimi- 
nated from the Senate in the Brookhart- 
Steck contest, thorn in the side of Re- 
publican stand-patters, triumphed over 
Senator Cummins on the clear-cut issue 
of Administration support. Both candi- 
dates stood for farm relief and were ac- 
ceptable to the Iowa farmers, but one 
was for Coolidge and the other openly 
and on practically all occasions against 
him. 

The embarrassment of the Adminis- 
tration as a result of the contest in 
Pennsylvania has been shared by a good 
many persons, including Joseph R. 
Grundy, President of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association and good 


angel of the Pepper forces during the 
recent primary which resulted in the 
nomination 
prohibitionist. 
the Pepper 


of William Vare, anti- 
Mr. Grundy furnished 
forces, in loans or direct 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


fp 


gifts, $390,000, and so far holds the rec- 


ord for generosity to his political 
friends. 
The hearings of the Senate committee 


on campaign expenditure have given 
Washington something to liven up the 
dreary last weeks of the Congressional 
session, but whether the revelations of 
alleged political corruption will hurt the 
Republicans at the fall elections any 
more than the Teapot Dome affair of 
1924 did, or whether any lasting re- 
forms will result, remains to be seen. 
The opening day with Governor Pin- 
chot on the stand to tell of his own 
campaign for nomination to the Senate, 
found the committee room so crowded 
with society leaders and celebrities that 
one almost looked around for a few 
butlers and a tea table at one end. 
Everyone knew that the Pennsylvania 
machine which was oiled and started by 
the hand of the late Senator Penrose 
was still functioning in state politics, but 
few realized with what efficiency and 
thoroughness, and at what a high cost 
in dollars and cents. Disclosures so far 
made by the three candidates have shown 
approximately two million dollars spent 
to nominate a Republican senator. The 
amounts involved make the $195,000 
spent in the Newberry campaign, which 
cost the Michigan senator his seat, look 
like a cheap bargain in political plums. 
Even more surprising than the stag- 
gering list of expenditures laid before 
the committee was the complete as- 
surance of campaign managers that all 
this was as it should be. Secretary 
Mellon, pressed by newspaper corres- 
pondents for his views on the situation, 
protested at the “implications of fraud” 
drawn by newspaper headlines. Ex- 
penditures in the Pepper-Fisher cam- 
paign were not excessive nor illegal, he 
explained, since the much criticized 
watchers at the polls are regulated 
under state laws, and receive these ap- 
pointments only as a reward for past 


work in the campaign. The raise in 
their wages from $5 to $10 was necessi- 
tated by similar increases in general 
wage levels, he pointed out. Large ad- 
vertisements of the other two candi- 
dates had to be met in kind, and since 
it costs $42,000 to send one letter to all 
the registered voters in the state, you 
can easily see that the large expendi- 
tures were necessary, said Secretary 


Mellon. 


The Surprising Treasury 
EMOCRAT IC senators and 


representatives are pointing out 
that the dire prediction of the White 
House spokesman of a Treasury deficit 
of three hundred millions at the close 
of the next fiscal year, accompanied by 
the request that Congress be cautious in 
appropriations, do not jibe with the lat- 
est Treasury announcements showing 
Government receipts from income taxes 
and other sources exceeding estimates 
by so wide a margin that for the first 
time since the war no quarterly offering 
of short-time securities was necessary to 
meet maturing obligations. Senator 
Smoot and other Administration leaders 
still feebly retort that we had better 
wait and see; no man knows what the 
next fiscal year may bring forth, they 
warn, and it is too good to be true that 
the present inflated national pocketbook 
will not suffer from the tax bill which 
went beyond the margin they estimated 
as safe. 

Their Democratic colleagues, led by 
Senators Simmons and Robinson, charge 
that the Administration is trying to 
hold back further tax reductions which 
the latest Treasury statistics would 
seem to justify, until a crucial time in 
the 1928 Presidential campaign. If the 
Treasury is so rich, they argue, why not 
have another little tax reduction next 
year? The Treasury this month is col- 
lecting in the neighborhood of five hun- 
dred millions, seventy-eight millions of 
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which is payments of wartime obliga- 


tions by foreign governments which 
have concluded debt-funding agree- 


ments with the United States. 


Tariff Tactics 


HE investigation of the United 

States Tariff Commission by a 
special Senate Committee, while singu- 
larly devoid of sensations, has opened 
up the whole question of tariff policy 
and may throw the tariff to the fore in 
the November elections. It has shown 
that, far from taking the tariff out of 
politics, the flexible tariff has been made 
an excuse for continuous political pres- 
sure exerted upon the President and the 
Commission by industries desiring in- 
creased tariff protection. It will take 
months of wading through the volumi- 
nous record to ascertain whether Presi- 
dent Coolidge went too far in deliber- 
ately appointing high tariff men to the 
Commission, whether he sought delay 
of the sugar report in 1923 for political 
reasons, and whether he has transcended 
constitutional limits in exercising the 
authority bestowed upon him under the 
flexible tariff law. Various changes and 
clarifications of the act have been sug- 
gested by members of the Commission 
to facilitate the administration of the 
law, and it is probable that some of 
these will be recommended to the next 
session of Congress. One thing is cer- 
tain, however: there will have to be 
some drastic changes in personnel be- 
fore the Commission will ever function 
effectively. The differences between the 
opposing groups in the Commission, one 
led by Chairman Thomas O. Marvin, 
whose belief in high protection is in- 
grained, and the other by Commissioner 
Edward P. Costigan, “Democrat by 
birth, Progressive by circumstances,” are 
too deep-seated ever to be composed. 

The verbal controversies among the 
Commissioners in the past have been 
enlivened by such amenities as_ the 
throwing of tobacco pouches when the 
debate grew heated. Commissioner 
Glassie, asked for evidence that the 
Commission was divided into opposing 
factions, related one such incident, the 
tobacco pouch having been thrown by 
former Commissioner Culbertson in the 
direction of Mr. Glassie’s nose. 

Quite the most embarrassing moment 
of the hearings, from the viewpoint of 
the witness, came at the conclusion of 
a prepared statement read by Mr. Cul- 
bertson, exonerating the President of 
any ulterior motives in transferring him 
from the strife and stress of a commis- 
sionership to the calm of the diplomatic 
post at Bucharest, from which he was 
summoned to testify. Since Mr. Cul- 
bertson during his term on the Com- 
mission had stood with the minority 
against the Administration stand, his 
Statement complimenting the President 
on his tariff policy came as a surprise. 
But that was nothing to Mr. Culbert- 


son’s surprise when Senator La Follette 
produced a_ harmless looking letter 
written by Mr. Culbertson to his old 
friend, Mr. Costigan, soon after his ar- 
rival in Rumania. The letter was read 
right out in meeting, despite Mr. Cul- 
bertson’s insistence that a letter written 
in longhand and signed “Affectionately 
yours” could not be considered a public 
document. The letter contained some 
distinctly uncomplimentary remarks 
about the Executive, and characterized 
his appointment of Mr. Brossard, al- 
leged representative of the sugar indus- 
try, as a “raw deal.” 

Mr. Costigan resented the defection 
of his old comrade to the enemy camp 
and called the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the contrast between “Mr. 
Culbertson, United States Minister to 
Rumania,” and “Tariff Commissioner 
Culberson.” He characterized as “‘de- 
plorably false’ Mr. Culbertson’s claim 
of having been on the same side as the 
President in the sugar case. No sooner 





Pennsylvania wins the pennant 


had the newspapers blazoned the con- 
tents of the personal letter introduced 
into the record by Senator La’ Follette, 
than speculation was rife as to its effect 
on Mr. Culbertson’s future in diplo- 
macy. 


OSSIBLY it was a feeling of na- 

tional affluence that led to passage 
by the House of an omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill authorizing preliminary sur- 
veys and work on projects whose total 
cost will call for specific appropriation 
bills estimated at from $52,000,000 to 
$90,000,000. 

“Pork barrel?” sniffed its opponents 
suspiciously. The bill, however, with- 
stood a week’s filibuster and was passed 
by a vote of 219 to 127. It authorizes 
150 projects located in forty states, and 
opens the way for the largest appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors development 
since the days when the pork barrel 
was a recognized form of political 
plunder. 

The measure is meeting strong op- 
position in the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, and it may go over 
until the short session in December. 

One of the most outspoken opponents 
of the bill, Representative James A. 
Frear, Republican of Wisconsin, char- 
acterized it as “the disgraceful 1926 
pork barrel,” and declared that, as 
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passed under “gag rule,” it was “worse 
than ever before in aggregate amount 
involved and in character.” 

“Personal, public and political inter- 
ests were bound up in that bill,” he 
charged. “Inland waterways in practi- 
cally every state in the country were 
linked up in the legislation, so that no 
blow, however hard, could affect the 
venerable pork barrel grown so robust 
and hardened with age that on final 
vote it was estimated to contain from 
$70,000,000 to $90,000,000 divided in 
fairly equal portions. We hoped the 
budget system would eliminate pork 
barrels, but they were never worse than 
today.” 

In an endeavor to disclose alleged 
“ridiculous provisions’ in the rivers 
and harbors bill, Mr. Frear proposed 
an amendment for “a canal across the 
Rocky Mountains, the cost not to ex- 
ceed one billion dollars,” and a provi- 
sion for “harnessing the water from 
Yellowstone Park geysers through sy- 
phons to furnish additional water facili- 
ties wherever needed.” ‘The point of 
order was raised that the amendment 
was “foolish and silly on its face,” just 
as Mr. Frear had planned, and was 
solemnly overruled by the chair, upon 
which the House voted to reject the 
proposed amendment! 


Farm Legislation? 


HE farm baby was laid on the 

desk of Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon by Representatives Haugen and 
Dickinson of Iowa and Anthony of 
Kansas, found not to his liking, and 
sent back to Congress with his compli- 
ments and the assurance that the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill with its equalization 
fee was not to expect any assistance 
from him. This last-minute effort to 
obtain his support failed, and with it 
went all chances for farm legislation at 
this session. It is conceded that none 
of the milder forms of farm legislation 
have a chance against the demand of the 
farm bloc for the Haugen bill, which 
was defeated in the House. 

The equalization fee which is so ob- 
jectionable to the Administration, with 
the exception of Vice-President Dawes, 
who gave it a friendly pat, is a plan 
whereby the Government would pay the 
farmer the difference between domestic 
and foreign prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts. It constitutes in effect a tariff for 
the protection of agriculture, and is 
based on the same cost of production 
theory which underlies the flexible tariff 
devised for the protection of American 
industry. Secretary Mellon perused the 
Haugen bill at the request of farm 
leaders in Congress, and found it “un- 
economic and defeating the very ends 
for which it was drawn.”’ Its advocates 
have warned that they are prepared to 
carry the fight for the McNary-Haugen 
plan into the next session. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Current 


HE past month has _ been 
eventful in the field of inter- 
national relations with a 
bearing on peace, but whether 
these events presage a move- 

ment forward or backward, or the usual 
muddling process that seems to attend 
all political crises, time alone can tell. 

These events may be divided into three 

main classes: 


Wears, Real or Threatened 


HE war in Morocco between Spain 

and France on one side and the 
Riffs upon the other has come to an end, 
Abd-el-Krim having surrendered to su- 
perior forces and equipment. The French 
effort to reduce rebellious elements in 
Syria promises an early conclusion, as 
again victory will come to “the heaviest 
battalions.” Damascus, the oldest city 
in the world and a much-beloved Mos- 
lem center, was twice fired upon by the 
French and many were killed. The 
threatened war between Great Britain 
and Turkey over Mosul territory has 
been adjusted, and a treaty agreed upon. 
A threatened uprising in the Balkans ap- 
pears to have subsided. A revolution in 
Poland has come and gone. It would 
seem that most of these settlements have 
been on the side of imperialism, but the 
big fact stands forth that a tired and 
worn Europe clearly prefers an unjust 
settlement to no settlement, and that for 
the moment these developments have 
contributed to a quieting influence on the 
European situation. 


Problems Concerning the Council 
of the League of Nations 


HE sub-committee appointed to de- 

vise a method of reorganization of 
the Council that will satisfy all parties 
concerned has met, devised and adjourned. 
It left the big task of placating the dis- 
satisfied to diplomacy, which apparently 
has been at work but without the suc- 
cess anticipated. The discord in March, 
it will be remembered, centered chiefly 
around three nations: Poland, which 
because of numerous controversial rela- 
tions with Germany had demanded a 
permanent seat in the Council when 
Germany received hers, in order that she 
might have an equal voice when any 
question pertaining to their common in- 
terests should arise. Apparently she had 
been promised this favor by France, and 
at least encouraged by England. An ex- 
plosion followed when Brazil, Spain and 
China demanded petmanent seats also. 






Since the day when the disappointed 
Assembly adjourned in Geneva after the 
so-called fiasco, Poland has passed 
through a sudden revolution, the mili- 
tary chief, Pilsudski, having marched on 
Warsaw, demanded the  president’s 
resignation, set up a new candidate, got 
him elected, together with increased 
powers, including the right to dismiss 
Parliament when he pleases! The pro- 
posal of a permanent seat in the Council 
of the League of Nations for a people 
that has made such a travesty of self- 
government has, we should hope, gone 
into the discard. Brazil, in a sharp note 
showing deeply offended feeling, has 
withdrawn from the Council of the 
League now in session. Obviously the 
enormity of her act in checkmating the 
progress of the “spirit of Locarno” has 
been impressed upon 








her. She therefore 
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her face” she sulkily 
retires from the 
Council and the 
League. She has far 
more common. sense 
in her plea than | 











Europe seems to rec- 
ognize, but resigning 
is a poor way to fight. 
The resignation does 
not take effect for 
two years and a new ministry will then 
come into power. Spain has announced 
at the same time that she will not again 
accept a non-permanent seat, since by 
so doing she “would place herself in the 
ranks of a secondary power.” ‘That is, 
if she can not sit in the Council the 
equal of the greatest, she will not deign 
to sit there at all. 

Meantime, another scene in the drama 
was enacted when the Senate of the 
French Parliament ratified the Locarno 
pacts, thus completing the ratifications 
of all the nations uniting in them. 
There was some opposition, a few men 
as usual being guided by their suspicions. 
Briand made another of his eloquent 
high-visioned appeals which won the 
day. Said he: 

“War starts in a mystic surrounding 
where reason has little force. When 
public opinion [demanding war] is once 
unchained, the chiefs of states are no 
longer masters of their decisions. But if 
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there exists some means whereby a third 
party with sufficient moral authority can 
intervene, then anything is possible. If 
such a combination of treaties had existed 
in 1914”’—there would have been no 
war. The vote stood 262 to 6. 

These treaties are considered now in 
operation, but will be so officially and 
finally when, and if, Germany enters the 
League as a member in September. 
Brazil, having resigned from the Coun- 
cil, can not impose a veto then, and pre- 
sumably the plan agreed upon will be 
carried out, although the officials of the 
League at this moment are facing the 
possibility that the loss of two mem- 
bers “may be the price that will have to 
be paid for the admission of Germany.” 
Were this loss in any sense brought 
about by ill feeling toward Germany 
aroused by the recent war, it would 
prove truly discouraging, but instead the 
cause is merely a 
temporary outbreak 
of the “superiority 
complex.”” When con- 
troversy over perma- 
nent seats began with 
the attempt to limit 
them to “first class 
nations” and to define 
that term, certain 
trouble was invited. 
A nation may be 
small in territory, 
population, armament 
and wealth, but 
tucked away in its 
self-consciousness is a reason why it 
thinks itself as important as anv other in 
the world. 

Another hitch in the proceedings has 
occurred in Germany itself, where the 
“government has fallen,” but probably 
this will not alter the plan and the his- 
toric drama anticipated by millions of 
men and women as the most brilliant 
achievement of world politics will take 
place. The thrill and ecstacy, however, 
will have been extracted by the long 
delay. 


Disarmament 


HE covenant of the League of 

Nations promised “the reduction 
of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and 
the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations.’’ The treaties 
of Locarno called for immediate steps 
in that direction, and as soon as they 
were formally executed last December 
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in London, the Council of the League 
issued a call for a preparatory commis- 
sion at Geneva in February to propose 
a definite agendum for a Disarmament 
Conference. The Preparatory Com- 
mission was postponed until May 18th, 
when it met with delegates of nineteen 
nations present, including the United 
States. Hugh S. Gibson, Minister to 
Switzerland, is chief of the American 
delegation. This Commission appointed 
committees to carry on, and adjourned 
to give them time to develop their 
recommendations. 

The Military Committee is perhaps 
the most significant of all the subcom- 
mittees. It began its deliberations with 
the question, “If armaments are to be 
reduced, what are armaments?” For 
two weeks it debated this question. 
Ships, airplanes of all varieties, sub- 
marines, guns, cannons, tanks, were all 
clearly in the armament class, but there 
are automobiles, radio, telephones, tele- 
graph, all great factors in the last war. 
Oil and coal deep hidden in the soil, 
poison gas, disease germs, these, too, have 
become war factors. Holland proposed 
that cows should be included, for along 
the boundary of Germany there was no 
more tantalizing problem than that cre- 
ated by this gentle beast. Sweden added 
pigs and goats. 

At the end of two weeks’ talk the 
atmosphere and understanding cleared, 
and the profound result was reached 
that “armaments are armaments” and 
that potential resources are quite an- 
other thing. The latter includes coal 
and oil, railroads, motor services, food, 
pigs, goats, cows, male and female labor 
in factories and fields, dikes, money, 
credits and even the character of peo- 
ples. In fact, all things have become 
potential war resources. 

Throughout the summer these com- 
mittees will continue to work, probably 
reporting their findings to the Prepara- 
tory Commission some time in August, 
and that body will report to the Coun- 
cil of the League in September, which, 
in turn, will consider the calling of a 
Disarmament Conference to take up the 
agendum now growing in the several 
committees. 

On the whole, “the mills of God are 
grinding.” 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CarTrT. 


Is Lloyd George in the Liberal Party? 


OT the least interesting by-prod- 
uct of the British general strike 
was the controversy between Mr. 

Lloyd George and Lord Oxford aid 
Asquith, which for a time threatened 
to split the Liberal Party wide open. 
Incidentally, it showed that the Little 
Welshman has lost none of his zest for 
a good fight. 

_ Ostensibly the controversy was a poli- 
tical one. But there has been a great 
deal of personal antagonism against 





Lloyd George on the part of a number 
of prominent members of the Liberal 
Party ever since 1916, when Mr. As- 
quith, as he was then, was ousted from 
the premiership by Lloyd George, who 
became the head of a Coalition of Lib- 
erals and Conservatives. The majority 
of the Liberal Party supported Lloyd 
George and the Coalition, but a few, 
later known as the Independent Liberals, 
remained loyal to Asquith. Finally, in 
the fall of 1923, after Lloyd George’s 
Coalition Government had been turned 
out, the breach between the two factions 
of the Liberal Party was healed. But 
unity was more apparent than real. The 
radical wing of the party, to which 
Lloyd George belongs, has strong lean- 








Lloyd George prefers to stay 


ings toward Labor, whereas the right 
wing sympathizes with the Conserva- 
tives. Lord Oxford is the leader of 
the Liberal Party, while Lloyd George 
is the chairman of the party in the 
House of Commons. 

The divergence between the two 
wings of the Liberal Party came out in 
sharp relief on the occasion of the gen- 
eral strike. In contra-distinction to the 
decision of the so-called “shadow cab- 
inet,” made up of the leaders of the 
Liberal Party, to support the Govern- 
ment in its policy toward the general 
strike, Lloyd George in a number of 
speeches and an article published in the 
American press criticized the Govern- 
ment for insisting on unconditional sur- 
render as a preliminary to negotiations 
with the strike leaders, and placed some 
of the blame for bringing about the 
crisis upon the Government. 

Two weeks after the general strike 
was over Lord Oxford published a 
letter to Lloyd George sharply criticiz- 
ing his stand on the general strike and 
his absence from a meeting of the 
shadow cabinet as amounting to a breach 
of party loyalty. Lloyd George replied 
in anything but meek tones, and the fight 
was on. Lord Oxford and his asso- 
ciates practically read their troublesome 
colleague from the Party, but Lloyd 
George publicly announced that he had 
no intention of accepting dismissal. 

Two Liberal groups—the Liberal 
Paliamentary Party and the Labor Can- 
didates’ Association—supported him. A 
meeting of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, which is part of the official Liberal 
“machine,” adopted a resolution of con- 
fidence in Lord Oxford as a leader of 
the party, but only after it had been 
expressly stated that this was not in- 
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tended as a vote of censure of Lloyd 
George. Ostensibly, then, the fight has 
ended in a draw, but apparently the 
bulk of the Party is behind Lloyd 
George. As a matter of fact, his atti- 
tude on the general strike is far more 
in accord with Liberal principles than 
is that of his opponents. 


The Tacna-Arica Trouble Remains 
an Unsolved Problem 


HE earnest efforts of the Coolidge 

Administration to settle the Tacna- 
Arica controversy have ended in a flat 
failure, and at present there are no pros- 
pects of an early settlement. Perhaps 
the failure to compose this bitter quarrel 
of two American states over a small and 
arid strip of land will somewhat reduce 
the temptation to play the Pharisee to- 
ward Europe’s delinquencies. 

The quarrel is forty-odd years old. It 
arose out of Article III of the Treaty 
of Ancon, which terminated the war of 
1879-1883 between Chile on the one 
hand and Peru and Bolivia on the other. 
According to this article, the provinces 
of Tacna and Arica, which formerly be-° 
longed to Peru, were to remain in the 
possession of Chile for ten years, at the 
end of which period a plebiscite was to 
be held in the provinces to determine 
whether they were to remain under 
Chile’s sovereignty or ‘continue to con- 
stitute a part of Peru.” 

Negotiations were repeatedly under- 
taken, in the period between 1892 and 
1922, to agree upon the terms of this 
plebiscite, but without success. Finally, 
in May, 1922, the Chilean and Peruvian 
governments accepted the invitation of 
the American government to send rep- 
resentatives to Washington to agree on 
a settlement. The result was that the 
question was submitted to the arbitra- 
tion of the President of the United 
States. 

The award pronounced in favor of a 
plebiscite, to be carried out under a 
Plebiscitary Commission consisting of 
one Chilean, one Peruvian, and one 
American who was to act as president 
of the Commission. The decisions of 
the Commission were to be by majority 
vote. President Coolidge appointed 
General John J. Pershing as the Amer- 
ican Commissioner. The Plebiscitary 
Commission began work in Arica in Au- 
gust, 1925. 

From the first, the Peruvians claimed 
that the Chilean administration made a 
fair vote impossible by conniving at acts 
of terrorism and violence against the 
Peruvian inhabitants. The Peruvian 
Commissioner, therefore, continually 
urged postponement of the plebiscite, 
whereas the Chilean Commissioner 
wished to hurry it as much as possible. 

General Pershing was accused of par- 
tiality by the Chileans, because some of 
the resolutions adopted by the American 
and Peruvian members of the Commis- 
sion amounted to a censure of Chile. He 
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returned to America in January, 1926, 
on account of ill health, and was suc- 
ceeded by General Lassiter. 

The situation went from bad to 
worse. Registration of the voters was 
finally begun on March 27, but the 
Peruvians refused to register, claiming 
that they were not sufficiently protected. 

Meanwhile the American government 
offered its good offices for the settlement 
of the dispute, and protracted negotia- 
tions followed at Washington between 
Secretary Kellogg and the Chilean and 
Peruvian Ambassadors. Apparently no 
headway had been made, when General 
Lassiter and the Peruvian member of 
the Plebiscite Commission voted, June 
14, that a plebiscite was impossible on 
account of the obstacles placed by Chile 
in the way of a fair vote. The state- 
ment issued by the General is a scathing 
denunciation of Chilean tactics. 

As a consequence, the Washington 
negotiations have been terminated by the 
withdrawal of the Chilean Ambas- 
sador. 


The Elected Premier of Egypt 
Yields to British Opposition 


HE Egyptian parliamentary elec- 

tions on May 22 resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the Nation- 
alists, and the resignation of Premier 
Ziwar Pasha, who for a year and a half 
had maintained himself at the head of a 
minority government, chiefly due to the 
backing of the British authorities. A 
year ago last March Ziwar Pasha had 
dissolved Parliament, which was pre- 
ponderantly Nationalist, and had gov- 
erned since then without Parliament. 

The leader of the Nationalists is 
Zaghlul Pasha, who is distinctly persona 
non grata to the British authorities. He 
has been categorically opposed to the 
British declaration of February 28, 1922, 
under which Great Britain made four 
reservations limiting Egyptian  sov- 
ereignty. 

These reservations concern the Suez 
Canal, the defense of Egypt, the pro- 
tection of British and foreign interests, 
and the Sudan. 

After the May elections, Zaghlul an- 
nounced his intention of forming a cab- 
inet, but this aroused determined opposi- 
tion on the part of the British govern- 
ment, which “reserved complete liberty 
of action” and dispatched a warship to 
Alexandria. Zaghlul then withdrew in 
favor of Adly Yeghen Pasha, a member 
of the Liberal Party. The majority of 
the new cabinet members are Zagh- 
lulists, and without doubt Zaghlul, who 
controls a large majority in Parliament, 
will be the real power behind the scenes. 

The crisis being partially solved, Par- 
liament was opened on June 10 by King 
Fuad. The speech from the throne out- 
lining the new government’s policy was 
noticeably vague in its reference to the 


Sudan. 


India Takes a Forward Step 
Concerning Opium 


HE announcement concerning the 

gradual abolition of India’s opium 
export, made by the Secretary of State 
for India, is good news indeed. Accord- 
ing to the program adopted by the In- 
dian government, the export of opium 
from India will be reduced by ten per 
cent annually, beginning with 1927, so 
that by January 1, 1936, it will have 
ceased altogether. During the transi- 
tion period of ten years, the export of 
opium from India will be permitted only 
by direct sale to governments of import- 
ing countries. 

The prohibition of opium export will 
mean a considerable sacrifice to the In- 
dian taxpayer, since a large revenue was 
derived from this source. Moreover, it 
is a real grievance that whereas the ex- 
port of opium for smoking is to be for- 
bidden, there is no_ corresponding 
decrease in the production of opium for 
home consumption. While opium smok- 
ing is not a great problem in India, the 
habit of opium eating is a real. evil in 
certain areas of that country. 

Unless China takes steps to do away 
with her overproduction and smuggling 
of opium, the action of India will remain 
largely in vain as far as suppressing the 
evil of opium smoking is concerned. 
Judging by the defiant attitude of the 
Chinese delegate at the recent meeting 
of the League of Nations Advisory Com- 
mittee on Opium, China is not in a 
chastened mood. On that occasion Mr. 
Chau Chin-Chu charged Britain with 
responsibility for the introduction of 
opium into China, and announced that 
China was ready to tear up her treaties 
with foreign powers. 


M. Briand Falls, Only to Rise Again 


ONTRARY to the hopes aroused 
by the signing of the debt-funding 
between France and 


the 


agreement 








The French Cabinet fell 


United States on April 27, the French 
franc continues to tumble with a speed 
ominously reminiscent of the late la- 
mented mark. At the beginning of 
January the franc was quoted at 3.90 
cents, whereas on May 18 it fell as low 
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as 2.72 cents, a record which it has since 
come dangerously close to equaling. As 
a result of the failure of all his measures 
to save the franc, M. Peret, the Min- 
ister of Finance, resigned on June 15, 
and his resignation was followed by the 
fall of the entire Briand cabinet. M. 
Briand, who has succeeded in remaining 
at the head of the French government 
since November 29 last, has had no 
clear-cut majority in the Chamber, but 
has been obliged to depend for support 
on a precarious combination shifting ever 
more toward the Right. After his resig- 
nation, he failed in an attempt to form a 
union cabinet of all the parties. M. 
Herriot, leader of the Radical Socialists, 
also having failed to form a ministry, it 
was M. Briand’s turn to try again. This 
time he tried to form a Center Cabinet, 
including M. Poincaré, as minister 
of finance, but Poincaré refused and 
M. Briand’s tenth cabinet was completed 
with M. Caillaux again in the position 
from which he fell after the failure of 
his debt-funding mission to this country. 

Meanwhile, the French Chamber has 
not yet acted on the ratification of the 
debt-funding agreement with the United 
States, and it seems more than likely 
that the American Senate will therefore 
adjourn without ratifying. 


Germany Votes on Mer Ex-R¥ler’s 
Property : 


N Germany, the determinef fight of 
I the Socialists and the €@mmunists 
for the expropriation, witHOUt Compense- 
tion, of the property of the former rul- 
ing families was defeated in the referen- 
dum on Sunday, June 20th. Only about 
fifteen and a half million votes were 
cast, whereas the law requires the par- 
ticipation of an absolute majority of all 
registered voters, or about twenty mil- 
lions. In this case, then, the defeat of 
the measure was brought about by its 
opponents staying away from the polls. 

The campaign preceding the referen- 
dum had been unusually bitter. Even 
President von Hindenburg, who had so 
far kept out of politics, was drawn into 
the struggle by the publication of a per- 
sonal letter of his, in which he con- 
demned “this petition for a referendum 
as a deplorable lack of traditional feel- 
ings and as gross ingratitude,” and char- 
acterized the expropriation as “a blow 
against the foundations of what is right 
and ethical.” 

The business and agricultural inter- 
ests not unnaturally regarded the meas- 
ure as an assault upon the sacred rights 
of private property. On the other hand, 
the fact that the proceeds of the expro- 
priation were to have been used to aid 
the unemployed, war invalids, war wid- 
ows and orphans, the victims of inflation, 
and agricultural laborers won for it 
many adherents. 

RuTH BacHe-Wic. 
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ive,” Mrs. Gilbreth 
“It seems strange, 
‘women are not sure 
ther plans for a year or 
a menth or a day, fet alone their ulti- 
mate aiinge Just work from one 
detail to another, gather than get the 
whede problem j in’ perspective.” 

Because Lillian M. Gilbreth is not 
only the r ef a family of eleven, 
but America leading woman industrial 
hc chad gone to her to ask for 

he best fer effective home-making 
ree A woman can organize her domes- 
tie arrangements tw insure the most ef- 
twith the Jeast effort and, pos- 

sibly, te gain time for other interests. 
or years Mrs, Gilbreth has been pil- 
ing up evidence te prove that a house- 
old and a ¢aréer are possible and even 
e companions. Her home in 


Montclair, New Jersey, where the eleven 









children, g from twenty to three, 
hve. appily, Ithily, and efficiently, is 
also of her engineering activities. 


Slim, ‘ sarge nervelessly energetic, 
Mrs. Gilbreth is the embodiment of a 
life gloriously full. Before her hus- 
band’s death—he, too, was an industrial 
engineer—they shared fifty-fifty in house- 
hold and professional tasks. Together 
they wrote books on ways of reducing 
the fatigue of factory workers and pre- 
pared papers to read before scientific soci- 
eties. Together they systematized and 
carried out the domestic duties necessary 
in a large family. 

“And in facing objectives,” Mrs. Gil- 
breth continued, “the cooperation of the 
whole family is necessary. If you can 
get the family together and decide on 
fundamentals, you have not only gotten 
along most of the way, but you have 
worked out an effective method of at- 
tack on the whole household problem. 

“Suppose a woman makes up her mind 
that she would like to give, say, three to 
eight hours a dav to extra-home activities, 
then she must find out just what she can 
do in the other hours and yet be a person 
fit to live with. Here enters the time 
and energy budget—more important than 


Housekeeping— 
An Industry 


An Interview With 
Lillian M. Gilbreth 


dbo HY BUDD 


ue first Step is to get your 


Mrs. 
Gilbreth, 
with two 
of the 
“eleven,” 
at her 
home in 
Montclair, 


N. J. 


the money budget. In this, as in all else, 
the other members of the household must 
play a part. If they cannot be counted 
upon to do their share in the program, it 
will be impossible. You must know 
when you are away from the house that 
the home régime is running satisfactorily. 

“Now, with your objectives stated and 
the time-energy budget made, you are 
ready to attack the housekeeping. Con- 
sider it as an industry. So few house- 
wives are able to do this—apply a mas- 
culine viewpoint to their home affairs. 
They count their time as worthless, they 
revel in worry, they glory in fatigue 
with all its attendant scoldings. 

“Like all industries, efficient home 
making requires the unending application 
of psychology and engineering. Each 
problem must be well thought through 
from the standpoint of one’s mental and 
emotional make-up. Then make the 
practice to fit and stick to it. If you 
begin making schedules or assigning 
work without getting down to the psy- 
chology of the thing, the fundamentals, 
you are just wasting time. - Individual 
differences must be considered and ad- 
justments made. All the rest is simply 
a straight problem of engineering—a 
matter of putting in power and machin- 
ery and testing your equipment to see 
whether it cuts out waste and eliminates 
fatigue. 

“Bobby, aged five, and Jane, aged 
three, are, perhaps, a case in point. By 
dint of much patience and perseverance, 
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Bobby had finally acquired the art of 
bathing and dressing himself. His 
method was by imitation and reason. I 
would tie his shoestring slowly and ex- 
plain each motion. Then he would try 
the same tactics on the other foot. To 
all this Jane was quite oblivious, al- 
thought she envied Bobby his newly ac- 
quired manhood’s estate. She, too, must 
learn to dress herself. It was a painful 
process, for she resented suggestions or 
help of any kind. Trial and error was 
her method and she held to it. I man- 
aged to regulate the temperature of the 
bath water and the ceremony proceeded 
with splashings that, somehow, proved 
cleansing. The drying, too, turned out 
satisfactorily, but it was amazing what 
difficulties each article of clothing of- 
fered. After trying in vain to get her 
bloomers on over her head, Jane finally 
decided to try her feet. This necessitated 
balance and she fell several times before 
she thought of leaning against a chair. 
Then came her under-waist. Since the 
chair had been helpful in one case, she 
tried it again, only to find it a hindrance. 
Through it all she resolutely repelled 
any offers of aid. 

“No, you cannot ignore the psycho- 
logical in home affairs. Bobby and Jane 
must be assigned tasks fitted to their tem- 
peraments and allowed to carry them out 
in their own ways with, of course, a prac- 
tical engineering background. Right 
there in the dressing episode, along with 

(Continued on haae 41) 
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The “White House” of the Philippines—the Governor-General’s office 


Are the Filipinos 
Ready for Independence? 


By D. R. WILLIAMS 


Last month Mr. Marcial P. Lichauco 
said Yes. Here, in an article handed in 
at the same time, Judgé Williams says 
No. Judge Williams was secretary of 
the Taft Philippine Commission; he 
organized the Philippine Court of Land 
Registration and served it as judge. In 
all, he has spent twenty years in the 
Philippines as a Government official and 
in private practice of law. Besides, he 
is the author of “The Odyssey of the 
Philippine Commission” and of “The 
United States and the Philippines.” 


RE the Filipinos now pre- 
pared to administer—with- 
out American protection 
and guidance—a _ govern- 
ment wherein the rights of 
the whole people, native and foreign, 
will be fostered and safeguarded? 
Most Americans who favor immediate 
Philippine independence doubtless  sin- 
cerely believe this condition exists, and 
would, with like sincerity, decry such a 
step if convinced it would spell poverty 
and misery to the great masses of the na- 
tive peoples of the Islands. By taking 
sovereignty over the Philippines, the 
United States deliberately and voluntar- 
ily assumed responsibility for the welfare 
and future destiny of the Filipino people 
as a whole. No self-respecting Ameri- 
can would urge or countenance repudi- 
ating this obligation and scuttling back 
across the Pacific unless satisfied this 
trust had been fulfilled. Anything less 
would be a gross betrayal of every prin- 
ciple of honor and decency for which our 
country stands. 





It is a common fault to form opinions 
without knowing facts. This applies 
peculiarly to the Philippines, of which 
but a small fraction of the American 
people has actual knowledge. Unfor- 
tunately, the views of most are shaped 
largely by sentiment, by party declara- 
tions, by frequently misleading propa- 
ganda, and by ill-digested theories of 
government. Too often, also, sight is 
lost of the fact that we have to do with 
a small, impoverished and backward peo- 
ple on the coasts of Asia, who lack the 
heredity, the traditions, and the practi- 
cal training in self-government which 
characterized our Revolutionary fore- 
bears. ‘‘Independence” is assumed to 
possess, somehow, the miraculous power 
of transforming an immature and politi- 
cally inexperienced people, lacking in re- 
sources and stability of character, into 
self-sustaining, self-governing communi- 
ties. 
What does the record show of Filipino 
fitness to erect and maintain a stable 
government? 

When Spanish sovereignty was ex- 
tended to the Philippines in 1565, no 
“Filipino nation” was destroyed or sup- 
planted, for none existed. The inhabit- 
ants, estimated at 500,000, and occupy- 
ing limited areas of the coastal plains, 
were split into numerous tribal groups, 
speaking different dialects, and constantly 
preying and warring upon each other. 
Equally with Spain, they were invaders 
of the Islands, with no greater or differ- 
ent rights therein than their Spanish con- 
querors. The aborigines were the pygmy 
blacks, now known as Negritos, of whom 
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possibly thirty thousand are still extant. 

In the exercise of her dominion Spain 
took over the unoccupied and unclaimed 
areas of the Archipelago, and adminis- 
tered then as Crown lands for over 
three centuries. At no time, either then 
or later, were these lands ever owned, 
occupied, or claimed as the territory o1 
patrimony of any Filipino tribe or body 
politic. In 1898 Spain ceded her sover- 
eignty over the Philippines, including her 
property holdings, to the United States. 
By this cession these Crown lands, com- 
prising some 63,000,000 acres—or eighty 
per cent of the total land area of the 
Islands—became the property of the 
American people, and this under clearer 
title and more absolute right than apply 
to most of our domestic public domain. 

The Filipinos are Malays, with the 
characteristics and limitations of that 
race wherever found. At no time in re- 
corded history has any Malay people ever 
constituted an independent nation. Af- 
ter three centuries and more of Spanish 
rule less than eight per cent of the popu- 
lation of the Philippines spoke Spanish, 
while neither in theory or practice did 
they acquire even a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of, or training in, self-government. 
The only lesson taught and the only ex- 
perience gained was that of blind sub- 
mission to an autocratic official class. 
Dispersed over widely scattered islands, 
lacking resources, polyglot in language, 
passive to the will of their superiors, and 
without homogeneity of purpose or in- 
terest, the Filipinos when taken over by 
the United States were incapable of any 
orderly or self-sustaining government. 
H. Otley Beyer, Professor of Anthro- 
pology, University of the Philippines, 
fixes the number of existing ethnographic 
groups in the Archipelago at eighty- 
seven. Forty per cent of the land area 
of the Philippines is inhabited by Mo- 
hammedan Moros and pagans, who came 
but remotely within Spanish influence, 
and who are bitterly antagonistic to 
Christian Filipinos. 

The Filipinos did not achieve their in- 
dependence from Spain. Months prior 
to the battle of Manila Bay, Aguinaldo 
and the principal leaders of the 1897 in- 
surrection (confined largely to the island 
of Luzon) were subsidized by the Snan- 
ish government and left the Philippines. 
At the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
war, Aguinaldo was en route to Europe, 
and only returned to the Islands after 
the destruction of the Spanish fleet and 
under American protection. The walled 
city of Manila, impregnable to any force 
or armament the Filipinos could possibly 
muster, was taken by American arms on 
August 3, 1898. It was not until Sep- 
tember 28, 1898, that a “Philippine Re- 
public” was proclaimed—made possible 
by the fact that the American forces 
were marking time pending a disposition 
of the Islands by the peace treaty, and 
because the Spanish forces, land and 
(Continued on page 43) 
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SLENDER, black-gowned 

figure, very feminine, rather 

frail, swaying beside a regal 

white one. That is my 

memory of Dame Rachel 
Crowdy at the dinner given her in June 
by hundreds of New Yorkers, when she 
was presented to the diners by Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt. Never had Mrs. 
Catt looked more imposing or presided 
more brilliantly—never, perhaps, had 
there been a guest of honor nearer to her 
heart than this one. “I think you will 
agree,” she concluded, “that never has 
America welcomed a more dis- 
tinguished woman than our honored 
guest tonight, Dame _ Rachel 
Crowdy.” 

When Dame Rachel rose and 
spoke, one realized that here 
was a woman whose gentle- 
ness was her power, whose keen 
mind and undaunted will had 
forced the frail body to accom- 
plish the impossible. In her 
face there was the great sym- 
pathy that comes from suffer- 
ing, and in her speech a clarity 
and exactitude which assured 
that her vision would never be 
blurred by the clouds of senti- 
mentality. 

Five years of intense war 
service, five years of equally in- 
tense service in the world’s great- 
est crusade for peace are the high 
points of Dame Rachel Crowdy’s 
public career. In war, her service 
was nursing; in peace, it is the head- 
ship of a department of the League of 
Nations concerned with very close and 
intimate personal problems. In both, her 
inspiration has been an absorbing will to 
alleviate the suffering of others. 

When my mother and I went to 
Geneva last September we bore a let- 
ter of introduction to Dame Rachel, who 
had been described to us as “one of the 
most interesting women in Europe.” 
Even in the first day or two we realized 
our good fortune, for Dame Rachel’s 
was the name we heard on every side, 
spoken not only with admiration for the 
ability with which she holds an impor- 
tant position, but with genuine fondness 
as well. 

It was easy to understand this when 
we finally met her at a luncheon. There 
was a pleased murmur from our hostess 
as we were waiting on the terrace that 
opened off the drawing-room: “Dame 


The Youngest Dame 


By RUTH PENNYBACKER 


Rachel will be here in a few minutes. 
I am so glad that.she can get off from 
the Secretariat for an hoyr, for she 
works tremendously hard.’ Just then 
Dame Rachel arrived most unofficially, 
riding on the running-board of a very 
small roadster, in which two passengers 
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Dame Rachel Crowdy, highest ranking 

woman in the Secretariat of the Leaque of 

Nations, who has recently visited the United 

States. Miss Pennybacker, who met her in 

Geneva last year, interviewed her in this 
country for the CrrizEN 


were ensconced on the only seat. No 
taxis were to be had at the moment, so 
she had come as she could with two of 
the luncheon guests—and arrived on 
time! She was slight and charming in 
a green sports dress and hat; her man- 
ner was exceptionally gentle and unas- 
suming, and her talk all about other 
people who were doing fine things, rather 
than herself. 





The next morning as I was stand- 
ing in the Salle de la Réformation where 
the Assembly of the League was meet- 
ing, I saw the figure in autumnal green 
enter the side door unobtrusively; and a 
number of the most distinguished grey- 
haired delegates rose from their seats and 
went to greet her. Later she took the 
place set aside for her on the platform 
among the seats of the mighty, behind 
the chairman and the speaker. And that 
same evening, at a glass-enclosed res- 
taurant on the shores of Lake Geneva, 

I spied Dame Rachel exquisite in 
black, her wavy, reddish-blonde hair 
uncovered, surrounded by a group of 
the younger and more agile diplo- 

mats claiming dances. She danced 
with a poise and grace that was 
sbeautiful to watch. This is her 

“¥eereation after the long days 
of comeentrated work. 

This year she had to be 
glimpsed in the intervals of a 
crowded lecture program—her 
first in the United States— 
which included the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Biennial, the Policewomen’s 
Convention and the Pan-Amer- 
ican Red Cross Conference. 

Our well-known younger gen- 

eration had the privilege of 

hearing her at half a dozen 
women’s colleges. “I am simply 
breathless,” she said as she poured 
tea for me at the supposedly quiet 
club where she was staying. (It 
would have been quiet if the inevi- 
table steel building had not been in proc- 
ess of construction next door.) “I have 
leaped from one engagement to another 
like mad. I certainly understand now 
why our politicians stand for office and 
yours run for it!” 

“Dame Rachel” suits her so well that 
it is hard to think of her without this 
title. However, she is much the young- 
est woman who bears the insignia “Dame 
of the British Empire’—recognition by 
the Government of her war work with 
the famous V. A. D., the Voluntary 
Aid Detachment. 

Her own illness was the beginning of 
it all, for Rachel Crowdy, never strong, 
decided to become a nurse when she still 
had not recovered from a desperate two 
years’ illness that followed her college 
days. In speaking of that turn in her 
life, Dame Rachel always gives credit to 
the old nurse who has been in the 
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Crowdy family now for fifty years and 
who inspired the young girl with courage 
to believe there was work for her to 
do despite her frailness. After a year’s 
hospital training and a trip to Africa and 
Australia, she came back to England just 
as the Voluntary Aid Detachment had 
started—the movement whose 
purpose was to learn to care for 
the sick-and wounded in the 
event of national calamity. She, 
her two sisters and Katherine 
Furse (later Dame Furse) were 
in the original organization. 

To equip herself thoroughly 
for this work she took an apoth- 
ecary’s degree, and had charge 
of government dispensaries in 
two of the worst London slums, 
where conditions aroused her to 
a keen interest in social work. 
She used to stand back in the 
laboratory, while the doctors 
were writing prescriptions for 
the poor folk of the district, and 
fill them at the rate of seventy 
an hour. For this she received 
one guinea a week! (Fortu- 
nately she belonged to a family 
of independent means. ) 

The last two years before the 
war she devoted herself entirely 
to the V. A. D., and to lecturing, also 
giving demonstration classes in first aid 
and home nursing for the National 
Health Society. One of the groups that 
sent for her to hold these classes was 
the Russian Ballet then in London, be- 
cause sprains and bruises are so fre- 
quent a calamity with dancers! She was 
also detailed to instruct owners of large 
estates, who had requested the informa- 
tion, how to turn their homes into hos- 
pitals in case of a great emergency. 

When war came, the ranks of the V. 
A. D.’s had grown to sixty thousand. 
The first V. A. D.’s to go out—twenty 
of them—were sent under the command 
of Katherine Furse, seconded by Rachel 
Crowdy. When they reached France 
nobody knew what to do with them. 
They were quartered in three railway 
trucks on a siding, and told that they 
probably wouldn’t get any wounded. A 
few days afterward the first thousand 
came down from the Battle of Ypres; 
and three hundred wounds were dressed 
in the railway truck in one evening. 
Miss Furse was recalled in ten weeks to 
take charge of the V. A. D.’s in Eng- 
land, and Rachel Crowdy- was left as 
Principal Commandant of all V. A. D.’s 
in France and Belgium. Before the war 
was over there were a hundred and sev- 
enty different units in these two coun- 
tries, and it was her task to travel about 
and inspect the work in all of the units 
every six weeks. This post she held till 
August, 1919, often performing her du- 
ties in great suffering, as she had pleurisy 
and pneumonia five times in eighteen 
months. 


Two 


weeks after demobilization 





Dame Rachel received a telegram from 
Sir Eric Drummond, asking her to serve 
as the first member of the Health Section 
in the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions. Later she was made Chief of the 
Social Section, the most important post 
held by a woman in the League. The 
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Dame Rachel with a group of children at the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts, in whose remark- 
able achievements she was interested both as humanitarian 
and educator 





Secretariat in Geneva represents the 
permanent international civil service of 
the League, which collects a great deal 
of information about the fifty-five coun- 
tries affiliated with the League, keeps 
in close touch with them by constant 
correspondence, makes extensive investi- 
gations, and sees that the decisions made 
by the Assembly and Council are carried 
out. 

At the beginning the Social Section 
was mostly concerned with matters of 
health; and as the only woman member 
of an official League commission, Dame 
Rachel went to investigate the ravages 
of typhus in Poland, where the pesti- 
lence was raging. During a tour of the 
stricken villages she witnessed the most 
frightful conditions. In every house the 
commission entered there was at least 
one person dead or dying of typhoid. In 
one room “no larger than a bathroom 
in a second-class hotel” they found the 
father dead, the mother dying, and ten 
children playing on the floor. The Com- 
mission returned to Geneva, reported on 
conditions, and sent out both funds and 
personnel to help the Polish Relief Com- 
mittee. In six months the pestilence had 
stopped, so that it was no longer a men- 
ace to the world. 

Dame Rachel has developed the scope 
of her section so that it now includes 
the more social and human aspects of 
the work of the League—child welfare, 
the suppression of the traffic in women 
and children, the suppression of the 
opium traffic, and of obscene publica- 
tions, the rescue of deported women in 
the Near East. Suppression of the traffic 
in women and children is of course a 
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major activity. Already forty countries 
have ratified the international agreement 
which, if observed everywhere, would 
end this horror, and a subject once taboo 
except behind closed doors has been 
brought out into wholesome publicity. 

The head of a section is always the 
secretary of all committees and 
all conferences held in that divi- 
sion. In that capacity Dame 
Rachel has served as Secretary- 
General to the two_ recent, 
much-discussed Opium Con- 
ferences. The investigation of 
this sinister traffic is of special 
interest to her. She finds the 
knowledge of drugs gained in 
her early experience as a dis- 
penser in the London slums of 
great assistance in this problem 
of tremendous _ international 
scope. To give an idea of the 
volume of her correspondence, . 
her department has handled 
more than six hundred dossiers 
on opium alone in five months. 

At a dinner party given re- 
cently in New York for special 
discussion of the opium traffic 
Dame Rachel’s fund of exact in- 
formation on the subject was a 
marvel to those present. Many 
searching questions were fired at her, 
but she never hesitated and never made 
an approximate statement. She knew 
the facts and stated them absolutely; and 
when she once started answering an 
important question, no matter how 
many times she was diverted, she very 
courteously and_ gently, but very 
firmly stuck to her guns until she 
finished. 

James G. McDonald, head of the 
Foreign Policy Association, said recently 
that Dame Rachel’s is the hardest job 
in Geneva, for she has to reconcile not 
only fifty-five national interests, but the 
theories and tempers of irreconcilable 
and combative experts. One reason that 
she is so amazingly successful in her 
position is that she is far removed from 
the propagandist type. Her broad ex- 
perience and universal sympathies enable 
her to understand all kinds of minds, and 
her social gift and gentle ways en- 
able her to persuade people that 
the other course may be the right 
one. 

I heard her say that she had a tre- 
mendous faith in the work of the 
League, because she always found men 
from the various countries, even the most 
backward ones, able to cooperate and 
capable of international vision. In many 
cases she must have helped considerably 
toward that vision. And those who 
know feel that Dame Rachel is a very 
vital factor in what she calls “the big- 
gest machine for international thought 
and cooperation that has ever been cre- 
ated the first organized crusade 
of the whole world, with fifty-five na- 
tions taking part.” 
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Weavers for Beauty and Health 


By KATHERINE WOODS 


HE words “art studio” usu- 

ally call to mind palettes 

and brushes, top-story attics 

and northern skylights, but 

tucked away 
in one of the num- 
erous art buildings of 
New York’s fifties is a 
studio of quite a differ- 
ent nature. Here, in a 
cozy, sunny room whose 
door stands _ invitingly 
open, hang exquisite ex- 
amples of hand-weaving 
in place of oils and water 
colors — a_ silk purse, 
woven of flame and ivory 
in an odd and intricate 
design; a “reversible” 
runner, dull green on one 
side, old gold on the 
other; a small heavy 
wool rug, patterned with 
striking originality. In 
the center of the room 
stands an array of wooden 
objects—not in the least 
like easels. They are 
looms, of various kinds 
and sizes. There in one 
corner is a great elaborate 
Scandinavian _ structure, 
while on a table near by is 
a row of small square 
frames that can be held 
in one hand. 

This studio is the scene of the unique 
work of two pioneers, Edith Huntington 
Snow and Beatrice Vail Abbott. Con- 
valescing from illness, Miss Snow and 


Fruits of the loom 


Miss Abbott each took up the study of 
hand-weaving. After they had re- 
gained health they spent some years in 
technical study of the craft. Then a 


Photos by Ira Wright Martin. 


Beatrice Vail Abbott, once “bishop” to her eminent 
father, Dr. Lyman Abbott, is one of the pioneering 
partners in creating beauty and renewing health by 


hand-weaving. 


new idea came to them. Why 
not establish a studio where 
hand-weaving could be taught, 
both as an art and as a curative? 

Weaving had been taught in 
hospitals and sanitariums for a 
long time. It offers the patient 
an immediate interest in the cre- 
ation of something beautiful 
without strain, and can be com- 
pletely regulated by the physi- 
cian for any individual need. 
But the “therapeutic” teaching 
of weaving in a studio, on the 
basis of craftsman’s standards 
and in combination with expert 
craft work, had never been done 
before. 

“Tt is ‘pioneer work’,” said Dr. Her- 
bert Hall, President: of the American 
Occupational Therapy Association. 
“People will have to be educated to the 
idea.” 

But the “pioneer” effort has meant 
busy and successful days from the first, 


and doctors have given the work of 
the Snow-Abbott Looms their firm sup- 
port. The studio opened in the autumn 
of 1922, and it celebrated its second an- 
niversary by adding hooked rug making 
and basketry to its crafts. 

The working out of such an idea— 
weaving for health as well as beauty— 
was a piece of complete originality. 
But as a matter of fact one realizes 
quickly in talking with Miss Abbott 
and Miss Snow that this was the only 
way they could have taken up occupa- 
tional therapy. Their “curative” work 
is, and must be, craftsmen’s work, be- 
cause they are first of all craftsmen. 
And as one looks at the exquisite tones 
in which Miss Snow has directed the 
weaving of a beautiful design—a de- 
sign, perhaps, which she has adopted 
from the embroidery of an ancient boot 
among the Alaskan Indians—or stands 


The other partner is Edith Huntington Snow, who, 
like Miss Abbott, took up “curative” weaving for 
herself and became interested in it for others. 


amazed before the wonderful color— 
glowing, burning, soft as a butterfly’s 
wing—in the silken yarns that Miss 
Abbott has dyed, one understands that 
what is “curative” here is skill and love- 
liness. 

Beatrice Abbott and Edith Snow 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Why the League Objected 
. League of Women Voters opposed the 


application of the Woman’s Party for mem- 
bership in the International Alliance because 
two organizations which appear repeatedly on opposite 
sides of legislative matters could not work together. 

The International Woman Suffrage Alliance was 
organized about twenty years ago by American suffra- 
gists led by Carrie Chapman Catt, and ever since 
women in the United States have had the vote, the 
League of Women Voters has been its American 
auxiliary. Like the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, of which it is the successor, the 
League avoids public airings of its differences with the 
Woman’s Party whenever possible. But past his- 
tory shows the width of the gap between the two 
points of view. For example, we remember how, 
during the last weeks of the final campaign for the 
vote in New York State in 1917, the National Wom- 
an’s Party was picketing the White House and burn- 
ing the President in effigy. Public opinion was greatly 
aroused by such tactics while the country was at war 
and New York suffragists sent a delegation to the 
Woman’s party headquarters in Washington begging 
them to cease their militant actions at least for a few 
weeks until the campaign in New York State was 
finished. "The Woman’s Party refused pointblank. 
They wanted suffrage to come through Federal action 
and frankly did not care whether New York State 
gave her women the vote or not. 

In the work of ratification of the suffrage amend- 
ment, the militant attitude of the Woman’s Party was 
a frequent hindrance. When with tact and patience 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
had political forces lined up to support the amend- 
ment, the Woman’s Party in one state after another 
came in with prancing horses and blowing of trump- 
ets and upset the apple-cart. No one minded so much 
that they took the credit for the suffrage victory as 
that they made the work of ratification more difficult. 

After suffrage was won, the great body of suffra- 
gists were organized in the League of Women Voters 
and began a carefully planned program of legislation: 
first, the Cable Bill, giving a married woman the right 
to choose her own citizenship instead of being obliged 
to follow that of her husband; then the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill; among other things a series of protec- 
tive measures for working women. The Woman's 
Party did not join in the work of any of these meas- 
ures, and it bitterly opposes any kind of special protec- 
tive legislation for women. Its proposed blanket 
amendment to the Constitution proclaims that men and 
women are equal, and it would have no measure 
passed for the working woman that does not apply 
equally to the working man. 

The great mass of women are opposed to this view- 
point because they believe that the most important 
function of woman in the world is motherhood, that 
the welfare of the child should be the first considera- 
tion, and that because of their maternal functions 
women should be protected against undue strain.. They 
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believe in an eight-hour day as even more necessary 
for women than for men, in limiting night work and 
in widowed mothers’ pensions. ‘The blanket amend- 
ment of the National Woman’s Party has not received 
the endorsement of any of the big women’s organiza- 
tions. The working women, represented by the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League, are working 
for protective legislation and oppose the Woman's 
Party viewpoint. 

The National Woman’s Party as a militant, aggres- 
sive group makes better headlines than a quiet work- 
ing organization like the League of Women Voters. 

—GERTRUDE Foster Brown. 


BASES 


America Still Has Its Bosses 
"Tt scandal of the Pennsylvania primary is 


fundamental in its significance. One witness be- 

fore the Senate hearing that is investigating the 
cost of the campaign angrily declared that the en- 
franchisement of women had doubled the cost of elec- 
tions and several condemned the primary in bitter 
tones as the cause of the necessary high cost of cam- 
paigns. Secretary Mellon himself did not consider 
that the Pennsylvania fund had been excessive, and 
judged that the primary system required large expense. 
The total cost is admitted as nearly two millions, and 
the investigations are not yet complete. 

The election which nearly unseated Newberry, of 
Michigan, cost only $195,000. Why did this prima.y 
cost so much? Governor Pinchot was well known as 
a dry, a law enforcer and an anti-machine man. Repre- 
sentative Vare had been in Congress for fourteen years, 
and was reputed the boss of Philadelphia and a con- 
sistent wet. Senator Pepper was well known in the 
state before he became Senator. His rivals say that he 
carried water on one shoulder and beer on the other. 
Why was $2,000,000 required to tell the people of 
Pennsylvania what they already knew about these 
men? ‘The cost was rendered necessary because it was 
not a primary designed to record the opinion of voters 
concerning candidates; it was a war between the Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh machines for control of the 
state. Principles were not permitted to count, but 
men with votes, from whatever station of life, brought 
to the polls at whatever cost, constituted “the heavy 
battalions,” which won the victory. The manager of 
the Vare campaign admitted that Mr. Vare had fed 
and clothed and kept out of jail the citizens of several 
wards in order to win their allegiance. 

Democrats hope to find an issue for the next cam- 
paign in. the Pennsylvania primary, but they will be 
reminded that it was Democratic Tammany that set 
this fashion of controlling votes and that Mr. Vare 
has been only a successful imitator. It is not a party, 
nor a state, but the entire United States that has been 
discounted. It is not the primary, but government by 
the people vs. government by dictators that has been 
under trial in Pennsylvania. Two startling facts stand 
forth: 1. If such methods are to prevail, none but rich 
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men can stand for office. 2. If such enormous cam- 
paign funds are to become the rule, a few rich men 
within the party, not the electors who, like autom- 
atons, will vote a ticket, are destined to name candi- 
dates and write platforms. In either case, what has 
become of democracy? 

The primary does not demand millions for a cam- 
paign, but a relentless private war between candidates 
or their managers does. A safe America will hold on 
to the primary and find the means of putting the dis- 
graceful, scandalous, undemocratic methods used in the 
Pennsylvania campaign out of politics. It may be the 
biggest struggle this country has yet had. Italy has its 
Mussolini; Spain, Portugal and Poland have their new 
dictators, but this oldest of republics still has its 
bosses CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


BAe 


Marchers for Peace 
H AS it ever happened before ?—a peace pilgrim- 


age on the scale of the women’s pilgrimage 

that marched on London the other day? 
Thousands of them, converging from all parts of Eng- 
land, and representing about forty different organiza- 
tions, tramped into Hyde Park to conclude their 
pilgrimage with speeches and peace demonstrations. 
Every marcher wore an armlet of blue emblazoned 
with a silver dove; many wore blue pilgrim smocks, 
and waving blue pennants colored the marching lines, 
each led by a blue-mantled woman on a white horse. 
The League of Nations Union, orange clad, gave vari- 
ety to the color scheme. These women were dressed 
as pilgrims, shod as pilgrims—for they had come long 
distances, some traveling even a month. All along 
their many routes they had stopped to hold meetings, 
winning villages to support their advocacy of law in- 
stead of war. Specifically, they asked their government 
to use arbitration, not force, and to take a leading 
part in the League of Nations Disarmament Confer- 
ence. They had given time and strength to their 
mission. 

Disarmament is halting in Europe these days. Every 
government needs to hear from its people that they 
are not only ready, but eager, to go forward on the 
peace road. Perhaps a demonstration by these thou- 
sands of British women; representing two millions, 
will give a little impetus to the slow movement. It is 
the old sure way—education, dramatized, which other 
causes have found successful. Suffrage parades, for 
instance, were sister demonstrations. Women in other 
countries might do well to follow the British example. 


EGE 
The Skyscraper’s Doom 


HE man from Mars has been long overdue for 

an inspection of some American big cities. It 

needs his perspective to see the tragic absurdities 
of skyscrapers and traffic tangles, of cities growing 
yearly more crowded and unlivable. But things in 
New York have grown so serious that the city has 
managed to see itself in perspective. Its mayor has ap- 
pointed an emergency committee to carry on a seven- 
branched inquiry and develop a city plan. Henry H. 
Curran, a member of the committee, has made an in- 


dictment of the skyscraper that has called out a heart- 
felt response. “We have reached the limit of this form 
of municipal stupidity,” he says, and “Manhattan with 
its jumble of right-angled buildings looks like a bag- 
gage room on the day after Labor Day, strewn about 
as it is with these up-ended trunks and boxes.” 

The thing goes in a mad, vicious circle! First we 
build skyscrapers. They fill up with workers who live 
miles away. So we build subways to bring them to 
their jobs. But meantime more skyscrapers spring up 
—to hold more and more people from distant suburbs 
—and always the skyscrapers go up faster than the 
subways go down. Meantime the streets thicken with 
auto traffic, serving the tall buildings, and the problem 
of getting anywhere or back grows more acute, while 
the problem of financing means “‘no funds” for needed 
parks, playgrounds, salaries, etc. 

If it were New York alone it would be bad enough. 
But the skyscraper is winning all over the country. 
City rivals city in the height of its highest building, 
and city after city imitates the “municipal stupidity” 
of New York. Discomfort and inconvenience are taken 
for granted as part of city life. Happily, city planning 
has begun to offset some of these effects of letting 
cities jes’ grow, like Topsy, and fine plans are under 
way to bring building and transportation under the 
rule of reason and sound sense. (In a later issue— 
probably August—we shall publish an article summing 
up the movement.) It is safe to predict that wherever 
the plans work out the monstrosity of the ungoverned 
skyscraper must go. The typical skyscraper skyline 
has been a subject for admiration and for controversy 
—beautiful to some, monstrous to others. Its charm 
is lost when the whole city turns into a competition 
of gigantic rectangles. No doubt New York, Boston, 
Chicago, will not be rebuilt to copy the gracious 
squares and circles of European ‘capitals. But if we are 
to keep our distinctive city architecture, it must be 
with the saving grace of sanity and moderation. 
Otherwise our cities will be bedlam. 


EPS 
Are Home Makers “Employed”? 


HEN the millions of American home-women 

next answer the United States Census man’s 

questions, will he write down on each return 
after ““Employment’”—the word “None”? Not if the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs knows it. They 
hold that the assorted business of cooking, sewing, 
housecleaning, mending, washing, baby-bearing and 
child training, buying, budgeting and ministering to the 
wants, spiritual and mental as well as physical, of the 
family group calls for some recognition. They think 
their Government ought to consider this home-making 
business important and dignified enough to warrant the 
use of a positive word. So they have told Secretary 
Hoover about it, gained—it appears—his interest, and 
started a campaign to get local clubs to ask for a 
suitable label. “America’s Great Unemployed” (a 
pamphlet by Mrs. Maggie W. Barry, College Station, 
Texas) is a call for cooperation. Women still labor 
under the inferiority complex, and home-women per- 
haps most of all. This one thing, small though it is, 
would tend to make them rate themselves higher and 
stress the supreme value of their work. 
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Speaking of 
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By CAROLINE AVIS 


T is popular these days to weigh and measure 

a citizen’s “Americanism” by some strange 

standards. We here propose a new and sane 

one. Resolved, That no person shall be con- 

sidered a good citizen who hasn’t some idea of 
how his country looks. Obvious objections present 
themselves, of course, and it might be that con- 
sistency would land one in a further proposal for a 
Government subsidy to provide every citizen a 
minimum of travel: 

Fortunately, the Government has already made 
a sizable contribution to the cause by setting apart 
great beauty regions of the nation as National 
Parks, and the National Park Service administers 
them so that they may be available for people of all 
degrees of income. Lines of railway touch all of 
those within the United States proper (Hawaii and 
Alaska both have National Parks). Every year 
thousands of peopie visit them—stopping at hotels 
or camps, motoring or tramping. They bring away 
not only freshness of mind and body, but a new 
sense of the glorious heritage of beauty that is ours. 
Noblesse oblige for nations as for men. With all 
this majesty of mountains, these great expanses of 
gorgeous country preserved forever for enjoyment, 
comes a corresponding obligation. So splendid a 
country calls for a splendid people. 

The three National Parks glimpsed on these 
pages are among the greatest and most popular— 
each with a clear quality of its own, as indeed all 
the parks are distinct and different. Away up 
against the Canadian border is Glacier Park, older 
brother of the Canadian Rockies. Its “specialty” 
is the sixty or so glaciers lying in the hollows of its 
mountain tops, and its great glacier-scooped valleys 
— of the glacial age when ice covered all this 
, : colossal confusion of rocks. ‘Towering mountains 
© By Hileman, Kalispell, Mont. — ¢ ruoged outline, rushing streams, penn Poa lakes— 


Mt. Jackson, in Glacier National Park—a marvelous confusion of moun- ry : 3 ; : : 
tains, glaciers, trails and wild flowers an “almost sensational” massing of its scenic fea- 
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The most famous canyon in the world—the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, in Arizona—a stupendous chasm of marvelous beauty, 
The scene is looking northwest over the Granite Gorge. 


preserved as a National Park. 
tures is part of Glacier’s individuality 
It is a geologist’s 
Glacier became a National 


and rich beauty. 
heaven. 
Park only in 1910, and some 
of its valleys have probably 
even yet never been entered 
unless by Indians. 

Dropping down across 
Montana into the northwest 
corner of Wyoming, you are 
in Yellowstone —and any 
schoolboy can tell you its dis- 
tinguishing —_ characteristic: 
geysers! Geysers, hot or 
cold, some as regular as any 
clockwork in their astound- 
ing eruptions; more and 
greater geysers than in all 
the rest of the world to- 
gether; boiling springs, mud 
volcanoes, all kinds of vol- 
canic phenomena except vol- 
canoes. Yellowstone, “the 
most human of the parks,” 
Preserves some of the old 
American wilderness as it 
was, a part of the old West, 
with its wild life. You can 
travel through it, if you 
must, in four and a_ half 
days, stopping at hotels or 
(if you are of less formal 
mold) in bungalow camps. 
You may wake, one of those 
mornings, in your own cabin 
to hear the roar of the Great 
Falls of the Yellowstone in 
the Yellowstone’s Grand 
Canyon. You may rise to 


make your way to Inspiration Point, 
which pushes out almost to the center 
of the canyon, and look upon a drama 


‘ @J. E. Haynes, St. Paul 
The Great Fall of the Yellowstone—almost taice the height of 


Niagara—as seen from Red Rock. The Yellowstone is spoken 
of as the most “human” of the National Parks. 


of gorgeous colors and lovely 
with a waterfall nearly twice the height 
of Niagara pouring out of the pine-clad 





. 





Photograph by Fred Harvey 


forms, 


hills. In four and a half 
days you can cross the park, 
but two weeks are far better, 
or for that matter a season. 

But the Grand Canyon— 
the one that crushes excla- 
mation into awed silence—is 
down in northern Arizona, 
the Grand Canyon made by 
the Colorado River’s erosion 
through long eons. For 
stunning majesty there is 
nothing in the world like 
this great sudden gash in 
high, flat country, this 
“Titan of Chasms” in which 
hundreds of mountains 
higher than Mt. Washington 
are piled, this incredible mar- 
vel of changing color and a 
glory almost beyond bearing. 
If you’re brave, you go down 
from that gigantic rim to the 
bottom, with your burro’s 
nose wagging over eternity 
at every turn, and are re- 
warded by a kaleidoscope of 
wonder. 

To “Know America,” one 
must include the National 
Parks. They are “native” 
America. Their conservation 
and their enjoyment by the 
greatest number of people 
are a cause dear to women’s 
hearts. 
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“Facts Do Not Threaten, They Operate’’ 
O NE comes back from the National 


Conventions year by year with a 
steadily growing sense of two things: 

First, a sense of the interdependence 
and essential unity of our program. We 
have known always that the League of 
Women Voters is a great experiment. 
Those of us who believed in it and 
helped to organize it did so fully aware 
that it was a gamble as to whether there 
was a generally uniform program upon 
which women could agree and just what 
that program should be. There is such 
a program and, while we still differ about details, our sense 
of essential unity grows steadily stronger. As the years go on 
and technique develops, we realize more and more that our 
fight for efficiency in government is an arid and empty thing 
except in so far as it is backed by the human needs and aspira- 
tions that seek fulfillment in government, that our public wel- 
fare program will turn to ashes unless it is accompanied by 
administrative efficiency that guarantees genuine results, that 
everything we try to accomplish is of no use in a world at war. 
We have learned the connection between public welfare and 
government efficiency; civil service, for instance, cannot be 
to us merely an abstract theory of what is desirable, but a thing 
vitally necessary unless we are to be cheated of what we care 
for most. 

As Miss Lathrop has said, “Legislation of the type we pro- 
mote is legislation in a field where administration is the test 
of usefulness. The popular disappointment over the Eight- 
eenth Amendment has been due to our indifference to stand- 
ards and administration, more necessary to it than to any 
other law ever passed.” It was not an accident, after five 
years of work, that in Mrs. Whitney’s report on the citizen- 
ship schools the questions of government administration came 
first in popularity. We have learned that we must solve that 
problem if we are to accomplish any of the things we believe 


in. 





Mrs. James 
W. Morrisson 


The second thing is a sense of the straight thinking and 
clear talk that seems to characterize the delegates and of their 
desire to get at the truth rather than to get their own way 
or score over an opponent. I know no group which discusses 


questions of burning interest in a fairer or more disinterested 
fashion. I have often thought that the League might take 
as its motto the words of Woodrow Wilson, “Facts do not 
threaten, they operate,”’ because of the really passionate desire 
of its members to discover truth, to dig it out of the ignorance 
and prejudice and passion in which it is buried. 

You remember what McCarthy said of Cobden, ‘Wherever 
he went he wanted to learn something” and “He could learn 
something from everybody. He persuaded by convincing— 
aimed at the reason and judgment of the listener and seemed 
to convince him to his own interest against his prejudices.” 

Anyone who has sat through a League Convention takes 
away the feeling, I am sure, that we are to a very great extent 
the spiritual descendants of Mr. Cobden, and it is this atti- 
tude of mind, quite as much as the specific work we do, that 
seems to me the greatest contribution of the League of Women 
Voters. 

Human beings are motivated by their passions, we know, 
but only in so far as we can learn to discipline those 
passions by a real regard for truth can we hope to make 
democracy function.—M. F. M. 


In the Congress 


HE Maternity and Infancy Act. As the time for the 
adjournment of the first session of the 69th Congress 
draws near there is still one of the League’s major measures 
waiting for action by the Senate. That is H.R. 7555—the 
bill to extend the Federal appropriation for the Maternity and 
Infancy Act for two years. It passed the House April 5, and 
is now on the Senate calendar. 


Opposition to the Wadsworth-Garrett Amendment (S.].- 
Res. 8) (H.J. Res. 15). This measure, to which the League is 
opposed, has not been reported by the Judiciary Committee 
of either House. The same report may be given for the so- 
called Equal Rights Amendment (S.J. 11) (H.J. 81), to 
which the League is also opposed. It is still pending before 
the Judiciary Committees of both Houses. 


Department of Education (H. R. 5000) (S. 291). The 


bill to create a department of education is still in Committee 
in both Houses. 


Civil Service and the Prohibition Unit (H. R. 3821). A 
bill which would place the prohibition force under Civil Serv- 
ice is on the Senate Calendar and has once been debated by 
that chamber. The measure passed the House and has been 
favorably reported by the Civil Service Committee of the 


Senate. 
Muscle Shoals (S. 4106). <A bill now on the Senate cal- 


endar would authorize the Secretary of War to execute a 
lease with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Company and the 
Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Company. It contains the 
provisions recommended by the Special Joint Committee on 
Muscle Shoals appointed earlier in this session of the Congress. 
It is not endorsed by the League as it does not in the judg- 
ment of the Living Costs Committee or the Board embody 
the principles adopted by the convention on the subject. Its 
status is reported here only because this bill and the companion 
measure introduced in the House by the same special com- 
mittee are the only proposals for the disposition of Muscle 
Shoals now on the calendar of either Heuse.—m. o., June 15, 


1926. 
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Chairman of the 


Mrs. Boyd Nixon League Exhibit 





The League at the “Sesqui” 


66 ET-Out-the-Vote” is the theme of the exhibit planned 

by the National League for the Sesquicentennial 
which is now being held in Philadelphia and will continue 
through the summer and autumn months. The National 
Board, recognizing the educational and advertising possibil- 
ities afforded by the Sesquicentennial, has diverted a small 
appropriation for constructing and maintaining a League ex- 
hibit under the chairmanship of Mrs. Boyd Nixon, of Bryn 
Mawr, whose original and striking League exhibits in Cleve- 
land, St. Paul, and elsewhere have been noteworthy features of 
state and city fairs and expositions. Mrs. Nixon is assisted 
by a committee of League members from the Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware Leagues. 

The Sesquicentennial, formally opened on June 5, cele- 
brates 150 years of American independence and offers the sum- 
iner visitor to Philadelphia an exposition of national and 
international scope, in addition to the charming old historic 
shrines in and around the city, always a lodestar to tourists. 

Foremost in interest for the women visitors to the ‘“Sesqui” 
is “High Street,” or the “Street of ’76”—a replica of old 
High Street of revolutionary days, with its forge, market 
house, shops and dwellings faithfully and delightfully repro- 
duced. National women’s organizations have taken over 
“High Street,” which will be a hospitality center for visitors 
to the “Sesqui” from those organizations and at the same time 
gives the organizations a medium for expressing their program 
and achievements. The League of Women Voters has taken 
for its headquarters and exhibit half a house in High Street, 
the other half of which, with a separate entrance, is occupied 
by the Daughters of 1812. A charming reproduction of a 
little white clapboarded colonial dwelling of old Philadelphia, 
its cool blue-green Venetian blinds and colonial chintzes will 
be reminiscent of ’76, although housing an exhibit which the 
League has designed to impress upon citizens their voting 
responsibilities. 


An Impressive Exhibit 


Mrs. Nixon’s committee has constructed a series of sets in 
glass show-cases, and by means of dolls has shown vividly and 
strikingly certain facts about the American vote. “One Hun- 
dred American Citizens on Election Day” is the caption for a 
set in which the activities of one hundred men and women 
are shown on election day, with 51 of them in and around 
and approaching the polls while 49 are following various pur- 
suits—on the golf -links, about the bridge table, entering the 
movies, shopping, etc. Two or three are shown to be detained 
by legitimate excuses, as, for example, the mother quarantined 
with a sick child. This set is illustrative of the vote in the 
last presidential election, 1924. 

Another set demonstrates “Europe and America on Elec- 
tion Day,” and shows, by means of dolls in native costume and 
of comparative size, the small American vote as compared with 
that of certain European countries. Czecho-Slovakia heads 
the list with the largest pair of dolls, since in a recent election 
in that country a 91 per cent vote was cast. France, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Switzerland all make a creditable showing 
with the line dwindling to a pair of American dolls, noticeably 
smaller in size. France and Switzerland are represented only 
by male dolls and the fact of Woman Suffrage in the other 
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four countries is indicated by a pair of dolls. 

“The Vanishing American Voter” is shown by comparing a 
male doll in the costume of 1876, when the high-water mark 
in voting was reached, 86 per cent, with a pair of dolls of 
greatly reduced size in costumes of 1924, indicating the shrink- 
age in the vote from 86 per cent to 51 per cent within that 
period. 

The League is indebted to Roger Wells, Ph.D., of the 
Department of Political Economy of Bryn Mawr College, 
for his interested advice on comparative voting statistics and 
also for the figures used in a wall chart exhibit, “Find Your 
State,” in which the states are ranked according to the pro- 
portionate size of their vote in the 1924 election, from West 
Virginia at the top with its vote of 87 per cent to South 
Carolina at the bottom with a vote of 7 per cent. 

During the summer months the League’s exhibit will have 
as secretary on duty in the afternoons Mrs. J. Aubrey Sutton, 
of Ardmore, Pennsylvania, a member of the Board of the 
Montgomery County League of Women Voters. Visitors to 
the Sesquicentennial are invited to “Stop! Look! and Regis- 
ter!” —MArGARETTA WILKINSON. 


A 
New 
Chairman 





Mrs. Walston Chubb : 
© Gerhard Sisters 

N Mrs. Walston Chubb, of St. Louis, Missouri, the new 
I chairman of the Women-In-Industry Committee, the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters has gained another expert 
for the development and direction of its program. In her 
college work at Oberlin and Columbia University, Mrs. 
Chubb specialized in subjects relating to public and social wel- 
fare, and for ten years was identified with the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. She has been particularly active 
in the St. Louis League, since her residence in that city. 


Mrs. Walter DuBois Brookings 
DUCATION, in the broadest sense of its enrichment of 


individual and community living, was the constant ideal 
of Mrs. Walter DuBois Brookings. She served it with dis- 
tinction and faithfulness during the two years of her chair- 
manship of the Committee on Education for the National 
League of Women Voters. Since then she has served it in 
directing the successful campaign for funds for the national 
clubhouse of the American Association of University Women 
in Washington. She was a woman of one great ideal, but 
many interests, and of beautiful home life and friendships. 
Mrs. Brookings was on her way to a meeting of the alumnae 
graduate council of Wellesley College early in June, when 
she was taken ill and died very suddenly. Members of the 
League, in every part of the country, will feel a great sense 
of loss and sadness at this early closing of a useful and beau- 
tiful life. 


A Correction 


/ HROUGH a ttypist’s error, a sentence in the article, 

“What Happened at St. Louis,” in the June issue, indi- 
cated that in adding “Federal aid” to its study program the 
League pledged itself to “approval” of this method. The sen- 
tence (in the fourth paragraph) in which the error occurred 
should read: “It (the convention) added to the program for 
study such an item as ‘Federal aid’ with caution, but with a 
very real appreciation that in so doing it pledged the League to 
a sane and reasonable approach to a great public question.” 
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The League 
in 
the Cities 


No. 9 


Boston 





© Bachrach 
Mrs. Healy 


HE Boston League of Women Voters had the advantage 

of being well born, for it sprang from the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Government founded in 1901 
by Pauline Agassiz Shaw. We have always been proud that 
in that parent office our former National President, Maud 
Wood Park, was once executive secretary. 

Inheriting strong financial backing and an efficient office 
force, we were able to get into action as soon as the Nineteenth 
Amendment was ratified. The ward organizations formed for 
suffrage campaigning became rallying points for citizenship 
work. In 1920 social barriers had been temporarily broken 
down by the unifying force of war activities and the need for 
information among the new voters was imperative. Conse- 
guently our membership increased rapidly and thousands at- 
tended the carefully prepared talks on government which our 
trained corps of speakers gave in the schools, clubhouses, and 
churches. Our method of carrying on this citizenship training 
received high commendation at the National Convention. 

Many of the twenty-two wards of Boston are little worlds 
in themselves, controlled by widely different traditions of race 
and political and religious creed. The post-war tendency to 
stiffen such distinctions has placed limitations upon the spread 
of the impartial political knowledge our League is pledged to 
offer. Yet we have the satisfaction of realizing the influence 
our publications and methods have had upon courses now 
given by straight party organizations and by the civics depart- 
ments in women’s clubs. 

Our educational work is carried on chiefly at present 
through our ward groups and school centers, supplemented by 
central luncheon meetings. We have a very vigorous set of 
standing committees admirably equipped to put through the 
National program. In their hands, for the most part, lies the 
choice of subjects for our central and branch meetings. 

Our Municipal Affairs Committee has kept vigil in anxious 
times in the City Council Chamber. Heads of city depart- 
ments have been very generous of their time in coming to our 
meetings to instruct us. Boston is just now returning from a 
small reform council body of nine members to ward represen- 
tation. We are planning a careful study of the effect of this 
change upon local politics. The School Committee is always 
a subject for our prayerful consideration. We have recently 
been rejoiced to have one of our own active members elected 
to serve on the Committee. ; 

The fact that we are located in a capital city has a decided 
influence in determining the nature of our activities. The 
shadow of the State House falls athwart our office building, so 
in the winter season it is hard not to believe in salvation by 
legislation. The line of least resistance is toward attending 
hearings and endorsing measures; it is easier to interview rep- 
resentatives than to pursue careful courses of study. A whole- 
some corrective to this natural tendency is the presence of our 
State League headquarters not many blocks away. Close 
touch with them keeps us within bounds concerning legislation, 
and in the schools of politics held under State auspices at the 
nearby colleges of Radcliffe and Wellesley we have rare oppor- 
tunity for deeper acquaintance with national and international 
problems. 

We can lay claim to no originality in methods of solving 
money difficulties. Dues ranging from one to ten dollars, 


pledges made at our annual meeting, quotas levied on our ward 
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leagues are helped out by the usual varieties of money-raising 
ventures that all leagues know only too well. Once a year we 
join the State League in a giant affair which serves to wipe 
out at least part of our indebtedness to them. Of the much 
discussed ‘county consciousness” we are yet unaware in Bos. 
ton. The city itself covers nearly the whole of Suffolk 
County; city and county officials and institutions are inextri- 
cably intertwined. Under these circumstances it seems a 
debatable question how far further organization would be suc- 
cessful—M ary Tenney HEALy, President. 


State League Conventions 
ALIFORNIA—Enthusiastic reflection of national con- 


vention evident in all programs—gala finance luncheon 
— institute of politics and government arranged in conjunction 
with convention—Mrrs. Koons continues as president. 

Florida—A twenty-eight-year-old lawyer, Miss Leila Rus. 
sell, succeeds Mrs. J. B. O’Hara, as president—woman candi- 
dates at banquet—Mrs. Cowper, regional director, honor guest 
—highly successful money raising. 

Kansas—Ten-minute talks on all departmental and com- 
mittee programs—Federal Aid and Amending the Constitu- 
tion considered—chief address by Miss Morgan, national vice- 
president—New Voters’ tea with talks—Mrs. C. J. Evans 
reélected president. 

Maryland—Mrs. Whitney, regional director, honor guest— 
New Voters active—Mrs. Ellicott reélected president. 

Massachusetts—Our new national secretary, Mrs. Herbert 
Knox Smith, principal speaker—big plans for citizenship 
schools and getting out the vote outlined—Mrs. DeNorman- 
die succeeds Mrs. Rotch as president. 

Missouri—Mrs. James W. Morrisson, new national. vice- 
president, honor guest—organization plans provide for new 
field secretary—equalization of educational opportunities 
stressed—Mrs. Moss reélected. 

New Hampshire—International cooperation, including re- 
port from Miss Kimball, state chairman, and address by Miss 
Josephine Schain, of National League, a high spot—budget 
overpledged—Mrs. Thompson reélected. 

New Jersey—A “methods clinic” to discuss problems of 
efficiency in government—New Voters—What Happened at 
St. Louis—Miss Ely and the new regional director, Mrs. 
Whitney, speakers at dinner—a former president, Mrs. Harri- 
man N. Simmons, again state leader. 

New Mexico—Addresses by Governor A. T. Hannett and 
Miss Ruth Morgan, of National League, outstanding events 
—Mrs. G. W. Prichard urged longer period of registration 
for mountain residents—Mrs. Larkin again state president. 

Ohio—A gaiaxy of speakers, such as Miss Ludington, Miss 
Hauser, Mrs. Hibbard, Mrs. Upton, and Frank R. Kent—a 
press breakfast opened the convention—New Voters rallied 
around breakfast table—Miss Burton reélected. 

Oregon—Two delightful honor guests, Mrs. Ernest J. 
Mott, regional director, and Mrs. Raymond Brown, man- 
aging director of the WoMaAN CitTIzEN—reports indicate ex- 
cellent progress—Mrs. Charles Carver, Jr., reélected presi- 
dent. 

V irginta—Mrs. Cowper, director of third region, and Mrs. 
Harris T. Baldwin, honor guests—bond sale at finance lunch- 
eon—New Voters in abundance—Mrs. Charles P. Lee, effi- 
cient local chairman during Richmond national convention, 
new state president. 

OMEN must awaken to appreciation of their civic ob- 

ligations, and an outstanding one is serving on election 
boards. We must make special efforts to elect women to these 
honorable positions. . . . In placing women on every election 
board we are not only training wemen in their civic duties, 
and improving the quality of the election board, but we are 
doing yeoman service in getting out the vote, because voting 
is largely dependent upon public confidence in the election 
machinery— Mrs. CHartes M. Lea, Devon, Pa. 
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Get-Out-the-Vote ! 














GAIN, the clarion call is “Get-Out-the-Vote!” Expe- 
riences of the 1924 campaign are being renewed. Con- 
scientious workers in Leagues the country over are concerned 
with vote appeals. There is much work to be done. Results 
of get-out-the-vote efforts in the early primaries indicate that 
many voters are shirking the responsibilities of citizenship. 
If You don’t vote, who will? Will you help to raise the 51 
voting percentage of 1924? 





LLINOIS: No really interested voter in Illinois who 

wants facts about elections need be without information 
with the League of Women Voters “just around the corner.” 
It tells in an attractive flier being used in the campaign for in- 
telligent voting that “it is on the job 365 days in the year.” 


NDIANA: Good local publicity, with statements from 
leading League members, was part of the Richmond 
League’s effective campaign in getting out a primary vote. 


ANSAS: The Topeka League has arranged a handy 

section on political information in a directory of Wom- 
en’s Organizations, which goes to 47 clubs in the city. This 
information section gives specific facts about primary laws and 
election matters. There is no excuse for not voting! 


ARYLAND: Politically minded women in Baltimore, 

who gathered Tuesday mornings in June at round- 

table meetings arranged by the Baltimore League, are quite 

well prepared for intelligent decisions at the polls. Discus- 

sions centered on an analysis of the various offices to be filled, 
and a summary of the records of the present incumbents. 

One of Miss Engle’s plans calls for widespread use of the 

movies. It’s an idea for other Leagues. 


INNEAPOLIS: “A few years ago a candidates’ meet- 
ing over the radio would have seemed as impractical as 
a trip to the moon.” And yet the League in Minneapolis is 
responsible for arranging such a meeting. For the first time 
candidates for governor in the Minnesota primary broadcasted 
their views on important issues at a special radio hour ar- 
ranged one week in advance of primary day. Radio parties to 
hear the talks were held by Leagues in every part of the state. 
Ward chairmen are being delegated to play a big part in 
getting out the vote. Precincts will be canvassed, and talks 
will be given at many mothers’ and church meetings between 
now and Election Day. 


EW JERSEY: Distribution of a gaily colored flier, 

which told who might vote and when and where, and 
also gave biographical data about candidates, was one way the © 
League organization in the Oranges stimulated interest in the 
June primary. 


EW YORK: Energetic women voters in New York, 

who face an intensely interesting primary election on 
September 14, have laid the groundwork for getting out a full 
vote. Specific instructions for voters, suggestions for porch 
parties to consider offices and issues, county fair booths, and 
an intriguing poster, appealing for more interest in politics, 
make an impressive showing in the June preparations. 


HIO: Early in May the enterprising Athens League 
(which always makes first page in its newspaper pub- 
licity) planned its pre-primary vote work. Neighborhood meet- 
ings, at which sample ballots are used to demonstrate correct 
markings, are now being held in preparation for the August 
primary. Fliers listing offices and names of candidates are 
being distributed. 


ENNSYLVANIA: A patriotic pilgrimage to Valley 

Forge! This was Pennsylvania’s ingenious stunt for 
calling public attention to the need of a heavy vote in the state 
primaries. Busses and private cars conveyed the members, 
League officers addressed the gathering from the historic 
Memorial chapel, and the day was brought to a close with a 
banquet and meeting, at which senatorial candidates spoke. 


HODE ISLAND: If only every town had a clerk and 

a League like those found in North Kingstown! A re- 

port such as this speaks for itself: ‘The town clerk keeps the 

Unit Chairman posted as to the number of women who have 

and have not registered. He attended League meetings during 

the month of June in the various sections of the town (registra- 

tion closed June 30) and carried his registration book so that 
all men and women might conveniently register for voting.” 


T. LOUIS: When the St. Louis League decides to make 

“setting out the vote” a major activity, it may be assumed 

that there will be real activity! Its feature achievement this 

month will be the publication of a special bulletin carrying 

records of candidates and answers to questionnaires submitted 
to all contestants. 


IRGINIA: Here’s a suggestion for Election Day. The 

Richmond League kept open house at its headquarters 

the day preceding the primary election. Experts explained 

when, where and how to register, also the technique of paying 
poll taxes, and the intricacies of casting a ballot. 


. 











Dressing 
the 
Part 


Sports Clothes 


By VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


is more 
°,9 
its a 


‘6 PORTS. clothes” 
than a mouthful; 


_closet full. Most of the 
clothes that well-dressed 
business and _ professional 


women wear during the day are of this 
type, even though they never stride a 
golf course. 

It is not merely a coincidence that 
this should be the characteristic costume 
of the age. It was Anatole France who 
said that if he could choose from the 
piles of books available after his death, 
he would choose a fashion book and from 
the “ribbons and bibbons” he would 
learn of the customs, religion and philos- 
ophy of that time. 

The straight simple lines of sports 
dresses are indicative of the spirit of 
frankness which prevails among Ameri- 
can women today. Fussiness is as lack- 
ing in these clothes as in the nature of 
the women who wear them. Women are 
leading strenuous lives and they dress for 
action. Set-in sleeves give plenty of arm 
freedom, pleats and flares, plenty of 
stride freedom and, yes, the shortness of 
skirts helps that considerably, too. 
There is no attempt to make the figure 
look like what it isn’t. 

There are many reasons why sports 
clothes have stayed popular so _ long. 
They are practical, easy to make, easy 
to wear, and easy to clean. They slip 
under a coat unobtrusively and are equal- 
ly appropriate for street wear without a 
wrap. The psychology of sports clothes 
is interesting. Like the small felt hats 
which women have worn so much, they 
have an impersonal quality that fits them 
specially for street and office wear. 

It is almost impossible to pin down 
the term “sports clothes” to a definition. 
Most smart informal day clothes come 
under this head. Sports models are worn 
to the office, to the garden, and to all the 
intermediate daytime places where 
women go. The quality they all have, 
which really makes them sports clothes, 
is their sleek, untrimmed appearance. 








The type we used to call the tailored 
dress usually comes under this category, 
but not always. The dress with a sur- 
plice front or frilled jabot is too obvi- 
ously specially designed or decorated to 
belong. 

A successful sports dress never looks 
trimmed. It may have bands of tucking, 
or straps of self-material, but the trim- 
ming will follow the lines of construc- 
tion and be unobtrusive. Bound button- 
holes, rows of buttons, facings of con- 
trasting color, belts of leather or silk, 
ties around the neck—all these have a 
reason tor being, aside from embellish- 
ment. 

Of course, there are sports clothes de- 
signed especially for sports. ‘The popu- 
lar tennis frock has a knee-length pleated 
skirt with short set-in sleeves, or none 
at all, and is made of linen or silk. The 
golf costume is more serviceable and in- 
variably includes a sweater and loose 
skirt. Both are usually wool. 

The sports department in many stores 
gives over a large section to two-piece 
jersey dresses, cheap in price and allur- 
ing in color. Here hundreds of women 
linger long enough to buy one little suit 
for the country or shore, and hundreds 
of others, one for the office; all because, 
folded up on the counter, they look so 
smart. 

But there ought to be a red dan- 
ger sign at the end of the counter as a 
signal that caution is needed. The skirts 
are frequently so scant that soon they bag 
at the knees and scoop out at the sitting 
area. Large figures ought never to wear 
a lightweight clinging material, as it 
hugs the figure too closely. Only the 
slender, boyish figure should wear jersey, 
and it looks best ‘in the extreme, un- 





© P. & A Photos 
The world’s leading sportswoman, Suzanne 
Lenglen, in street sports clothes—a type of 


frock which is an international costume. Not 
every woman can play tennis, but almost any 
woman can wear these simple lines 





* flat crépe. 
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trimmed type. Heavyweight jersey 
dresses trimmed with unnecessary bands 
ot crépe de chine or pipings of self- 
material are to be found among the 
higher-priced dresses, but these lack the 
severe smartness of the very plain ones, 
They are too bulky. Why wear heavy 
materials when sott ones are available? 

By the simple models, | mean those 
that slip on over the head with either a 
‘crew’ top or an open “turtle neck.’ 
Those that button part way or all the 
way down the front are also chic if not 
elaborated with yokes and pipings. 

The most satisfactory sports dresses 
for the woman who sits at a desk are 
the simple frocks of crépe de chine or 
These have long, well-cut 
sleeves with a neat finish at the wrist. 
Buttons and bound buttonholes are the 
only decoration. There are pleats in the 
skirt and the collar rolls close to the 
neck—at least in the back—with some 
form of informal opening in front. 

The best accessories for sports—if any 
—are a leather belt and scarf. To be 
sure, beads are sometimes added by well- 
dressed women, but the meticulous type 
would leave off the beads unless she 
needed them to change an unbecoming 
neck line. 

The favorite sports materials are 
kasha, wool jersey, flannel and frisca (a 
crépe woolen fabric), crépe de chine, tus- 
sore and tub silks. 

Plain fabrics are used mostly, but com- 
binations of plain and striped or plain 
and check are also smart. The favorite 
tailleur in France just now has a jacket 
of one color and skirt of a different 
shade or fine stripe. 

Short and long capes are worn, but 
not quite so much as short and long 
coats. Coats show more complex lines 
than the straight wrap-arounds and in- 
cline toward narrow belts. Black kasha 
coats, lined with gay-colored taffeta, 
have a fine swagger. 

Of course, the sports hat has won 
its way to every woman’s head which it 
will fit. There is a style for every 
woman, except the one with coils of 
heavy hair. Its neutral color and indif- 
ference to weather make it the most prac- 
tical hat ever worn, and it is usually 
very becoming. A “dress” hat with a 
sports dress is a crime deserving life 
imprisonment! Even a lawyer could 
never think of any excuse for it. 

White with bands of brilliant color is 
often seen in real sport wear, but the 
unsporting prefer more neutral colors. 
Beige, green, bamboo, and coral. are 
worn a great deal. 

Remember that the large or heavy fig- 
ure requires a more intricate cut than 
the simple straight lines of the sports 
model, but for all youthful figures, what- 
ever their age, sports clothes are extreme- 
ly satisfactory. 


The problem of hot weather clothes 
will be attacked next time. 
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Women and the New Order 


By M. A. GIFFORD, M.D. 


[This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which is solely 
responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE WoMAN CITIZEN. ] 


HEN the segregated vice 
district of San Francisco 
was closed in 1917, a big 
step was taken toward 
the abolition of regu- 

lated prostitution. But in the transition 
from regulation of vice we were not 
clear in our minds what course to follow 
as a just and scientific method of meet- 
ing our problem. We compromised with 
vice by applying the present hygiene law 
to women, but not to men, who are pro- 
miscuous in sexual relations. This is 
neither justice nor hygiene. It is a form 
of regulation and toleration of vice. 
Lowell reminds us in “The Present 
Crisis’ that “They enslave their chil- 
dren’s children who make compromise 
with sin.” All sin, as the derivation of 
the word indicates, involves a “missing 
the mark” or falling short. 

We want the abolition of vice, not its 
regulation. Attempts to regulate vice 
fail medically, legally, and educationally. 
No examination can insure even a mod- 
erate amount of safety. Infection 
may be conveyed by women free 
from disease (mediate infection). 
The most careful examination may fail 
to detect signs of disease in women who 
are infected. Persons once infected tend 
to become “carriers of infection.” The 
principal cause of the dissemination of 
gonorrhea and syphilis is promiscuous 
sexual intercourse. These diseases cannot 
be controlled by controlling only a small 
number of promiscuous persons, nor do 
we attempt to control any other commu- 
nicable diseases in such a manner. Much 
the most important factor in the cure is 
early treatment. Any method of deal- 
ing with these diseases which is likely 
to lead those infected to conceal their 
condition and to delay treatment is a 
most dangerous expedient. Dr. Abra- 
ham Flexner tells us: ‘The hurtful as- 
sociation of gonorrhea and syphilis with 
the police must be uprooted if people ill 
of these diseases are to seek treatment 
as readily as those ill of measles.” 

The young of both sexes are being 
misled by a system which propagates the 
erroneous idea that promiscuity in sexual 
relations can be made safe; that self- 
control is not normal; and that it is not 
to be expected. We must foster the 
truth that promiscuity in sexual relations 
ls essentially unhygienic and that men 
and women can aid public health by dis- 


ciplining themselves to do those things 
which are best for their own health and 
that of their neighbors. 

The chief cause of prostitution is a 
public opinion which would treat women 
who sell themselves differently from 
men who buy them for the purpose of 
sexual intercourse. 

The real work before us is to show 


© Habenicht, S. F. 
Dr. M. A. Gifford, of the Bureaus of Social 
and Child Hygiene in the Department of 
Public Health, San Francisco 


people that promiscuity in sexual rela- 
tions is antisocial conduct; to show men 
that they are not entitled to demand of 
the public taxpayers an expensive ma- 
chinery for the protection of their 
own vices with suitable tools for those 
vices fashioned, ready to their hands, out 
of less influential classes of society than 
they represent. 

Wherever there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any persons 
are suffering from a communicable dis- 
ease the health officials have.the authority 
to require that such persons be exam- 
ined. There are reasonable grounds for 
believing that persons who are known 
to be promiscuous in sexual relations are 
probably infected with venereal disease. 
It is not necessary to arrest such persons 
in order to examine them and place them 
under treatment if treatment be needed, 
any more than it is necessary to arrest 
persons suspected of being infected with 
measles, tuberculosis or smallpox. These 
diseases should be handled outside of 
police courts, by trained persons who un- 
derstand the problem. 

What can women do to help overcome 
vice? 

1. Women—mothers, teachers, nurses, 


doctors, social workers—all can equip 
themselves with necessary information as 
to normal sexual development and rela- 
tions, and thus be able to give accurate 
sex information, graded to the child’s 
needs. A knowledge of the principles of 
life tends to create a normal reaction to 
them. 

2. Women can work for peace, which 
will remove large standing armies and 
great navies. Segregation of either sex 
for long periods of time, thus removing 
them from normal relations, should be 
discouraged. 

3. Women can work for proper con- 
trol of the dispensing of alcohol. Alco- 
hol is an ally of promiscuous intercourse 
and so of venereal disease. 

4. Women can abolish prostitution by 
securing the removal of the words pros- 
titute and prostitution from the laws 
and refusing to recognize or tolerate a 
class of women different from all other 
human beings. When this is done pros- 
titution will lose its power as did witch- 
craft when people refused to recognize 
it. Although there will still be a certain 
amount of promiscuity, as there is still 
superstition, we shall be a freer and hap- 
pier people. Women can work to repeal 
those laws which apply only to alleged 
prostitutes and for the substitution of 
laws equally applicable to all men and 
women. 

5. Women can work for the protec- 
tion of minors. 

6. Women can work for improved 
housing conditions. Proper housing fa- 
cilities make for decency and health. 

7. Women can demand that health 
authorities provide adequate facilities for 
examination and treatment of men and 
women exposed to or suffering from gon- 
orrhea and syphilis. 

8. Women can work for Women’s 
Bureaus, for policewomen in their cities. 
adequate in number, and with full pow- 
ers to perform their duties. Policewomen 
should be trained social workers who 
understand that “human laws can only 
be good is so far as they conform to 
spiritual principle, not by way of enforc- 
ing an ideal but by fostering it; not by 
closing the eyes to evil, but by recogniz- 
ing truth; not by causing despair, but by 
showing men and women the way to 
happiness’ —women who can really help 
others onward and upward — women 
who can “overcome evil with good.” 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 








The Health Congress 


The American Health Congress held 
at Atlantic City the latter part of May 
—the first in this country—represented 
a notable step forward in the health 
movement. Scientists, practitioners, tech- 
nicians, public health workers and 
nurses composed the sixteen organiza- 
tions that cooperated. 

Essentially a women’s congress, nurses 
made up the majority of the audiences 
and at the nursing sessions a definite 
effort was made to find out how the 
nurse can best serve the public at a price 
the average man can afford to pay and 
at a financial return she can live on. 
Janet Geister, of the Associated Out- 
Patient Clinics of New York, gave a 
lecture on this subject illustrated by the 


Janet 
Geister 
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charts of Dr. May Ayres Burgess, di- 
rector of study of the committee on grad- 
ing of schools of nursing—the most im- 
portant study yet made of private duty 


nursing. 
At the meeting of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, one of the 


units of the Congress, it was shown that 
tuberculosis is still fifth among diseases 
causing death in spite of the enormous 
fight waged against it. Dr. Alice Ham- 
ilton, American member of the Health 
Committee of the League of Nations, 
raised’ the question, Why do we not 
have an international health body? Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, chairman of the Na- 
tional Health Council, also made «a 
powerful plea for a_ single unified 
health organization. 


The Fifth M. P. 


Susan Lawrence is again a member 
of the British Parliament—the fifth 
woman M. P. at present. As a repre- 
sentative from East Ham, England, her 
victory this time meant turning a Con- 
servative majority into a Labor majority 
—no small feat. ‘Thanks to her fight- 
ing spirit she succeeded. Miss Law- 


rence is an expert on housing problems 
and an ardent defender of the sweated 
workers. 


When she went to Parliament 


CALENDAR 
Tenth Biennial Convention of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, Kansas City, 
Missouri—June 28 to July 3. 


National Conference of Labor Women, 
Huddersfield, England—July (exact date 
uncertain). 


Meeting of the World’s Committee of the 
Y. W. C. A., Oxford, England—July 1 to 8. 
World Conference on Narcotic Education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—July 5 to 9. 

Fifth Biennial Congress of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, Dublin, Ireland—July 8 to 15. 

Eighth Annual Convention of the National 
Federation of Business and Women’s Clubs, 
Des Moines, lowa—July 13 to 17. 

Summer School of Euthenics, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, New York—July 8 to Au- 
gust 7. 

Fourth Biennial Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women, 
Amsterdam, Holland—July 27 to August 2. 

International Summer School of _ the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, Gland, Switzerland—July 26 to 
September 4. 

Sequi-Centennial International Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—July 4 to De- 
cember 1. 








for the first time in 1923, she was the 
first Labor woman M. P. Her elec- 
tion this time in the face of odds is a 
stirring example for all “would-be” 
women candidates. 


In Mexico 


Senora Elvia Carrillo Puerto, a na- 
tive of Yucatan, is the first woman to 
seek office in the Mexican Congress. The 
government does not support women’s 
suffrage and Senora Carrillo’s greatest 
difficulty is that her election may be in- 
terpreted as illegal by the Board of 
Registration. The Mexican Constitu- 
tion, however, does not specify sex in 
regard to citizenship. Senora Carrillo is 
an ardent socialist. She is a sister of the 
Yucatan governor who was assassinated. 


Explorers 

Two women sailed, June 19, with 
the Field Museum Expedition to South 
America—Mrs. Marshall Field and 
Mrs. Grace Thompson-Seton, the his- 
torian of the trip. The expedition, 
financed by Captain Marshall Field, 
will collect specimens of animal and 
plant life in the Rio de Janeiro country. 
Mrs. Seton, author and big game hunt- 
er, has several adventuresome trips to 
her credit. She once penetrated the un- 
at the foot of the 


frequented forest 
Himalayas. This is Mrs. Field’s first 
exploring. 


A Fall Exposition 


Elaborate preparations are already 
under way for the fifth annual Exposi- 
tion of Women’s Arts and Industries, 
to be held in New York from Septem. © 
ber 27 to October 2. That this is an ¥ 
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Oliver 
Harriman 





important event is apparent from the 
list of those backing it. The chairman 
is Mrs. Oliver Harriman. Assisting 
her as vice-chairmen are Mrs. Howard 
Chandler Christy, Miss Mary E. Dil- 
lon, Miss Elizabeth Marbury, Mrs. 
Charles Sabin, Mrs. Charles Tiffany 7 
and Mrs. Otto Kahn. : 
Nearly three hundred exhibits will be 7 
on view covering every field of en- 
deavor from infants’ wear to oil paint- 7 
ings, and representing millions of dol- 7 
lars’ worth of capital. In addition to 
business, there will be delegations from 


the fields of politics, education and 77 
philanthropy. < 
An interesting feature of the 
exposition will be the International ~~ 
Bazaar. This will exploit the achieve- 


ments of women from foreign coun- 
tries, who will show America what 
progress is being made by their fellows 


abroad. 
At the “Sesqut”’ 


Thanks to a happy inspiration pro- 
posed to the Women’s Board of the ~~ 
Sesqui-Centennial in Philadelphia 
“High Street,” the Market Street of 
76, will be rebuilt. Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s printing shop, Lady Washington’s ~4 
sitting room, the Tun Tavern—all will 
be there. Each old building will serve 
as headquarters for various women’s or- 
will have 


ganizations. The CITIZEN 
more to say in August. 





* * 


Now that the International Eucha- 
ristic Congress is in session, in Chicago, 
we want to remind CITIZEN readers 
that it was a woman who originated the 9@ 
whole movement—Mlle. Marie Martha § 
Tamisier, born in Tours, in 1834. Mlle. 
Tamisier devoted her life to the en- 
couragement of the idea of a Fucha- 
ristic Congress. 
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Glimpses of the 
G. F. W. C. Biennial 


HAT do clubwomen think and 
W talk about? Any one who 

spent two weeks with a few 
thousand of them this past spring—May 
24 to June 5, at their Eighteenth 
Biennial—could answer. But not briefly, 
unless one just said that clubwomen are 
concerned about everything that en- 
riches the life of their homes, their com- 
munities and the country. To get closer 
to it, one would have to study their pro- 
gram and report their action. 

The keynote of this giant convention 
—held on a steel pier jutting out into 
the ocean at Atlantic City—was the 
American Home, which has been the 
keynote of the administration of Mrs. 
John D. Sherman’s first term as presi- 
dent. A survey of home equipment, 
which was a unique feature of the home 
program, was reported; and a follow-up 
was planned. The survey showed, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Maggie Barry, depart- 
ment chairman, that “the majority of 
homes are as poorly equipped for busi- 
ness as an office would be without tele- 
phone, typewriter or desks.” An effort 
is being made to include the listing of 
such equipment in the United States 
census, and also to provide in the census 
a suitable and dignified designation for 
the housewife instead of “occupation— 
none.” All phases of the program were 
related to this central theme of the home, 
as the home-maker is involved in all 
phases of social and economic activity. 


UPPORT of the proposed Child 

Labor Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was reafhrmed by a vote of 692 to 
249. The proposed Federal department 
of education, with a secretary in the 
Cabinet, was endorsed, with 42 votes in 
the negative. “Loyal and uncompromis- 
ing support of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act” was pledged 
unanimously. A resolution to secure ad- 
ditional funds to carry out the Smith- 
Lever act for Home Demonstration 
work brought only two negatives, and 
faith in the Fess Amendment to the 
Smith-Hughes act, which provided ap- 
propriations for Home Economics, was 
reafirmed. Extension of civil service 
was endorsed, and a_ resolution was 
passed urging the Children’s Bureau to 
work out a practical program for “un- 
adjusted children,” and accepting this 
subject of protection and education for 
such children as a special Federation con- 
cern. Various forms of conservation of 
natural resources were endorsed. So was 
the inclusion in club programs of a 
know-your-courts survey. 


A new policy is to 
approve the principles 
of bills rather than the 
specific measures them- 
selves. 

The differences of 
opinion proved most 
strongly marked on the 
Child Labor Amend- 


ment, as shown in the 


result of the vote. 
That debate was a 
credit to the many 


women who took part. 
The cleavage, by no 
means whully sectional, 
was, of course, on the 
issue of local self-gov- 
ernment vs. Federal 
action. A score or so 
of vivid, effective 
speeches on both sides 
showed no. difference 
of opinion on the im- 


portance of stopping 
child labor, however 
wide the difference 


about methods. The 
brilliance of the 
speeches and the fine spirit of the debate 
prove something of the value of club 
training. . 

The same division showed, though less 
sharply, on every other question where 
state rights vs. Federal power was in- 
volved. 


NOTHER phase, within the field 
of Federation organization, was 
the protest of a group of women officials 
from the Louisville Women’s Club 
against a ruling made at the West 
Baden Council meeting that each club 
must be bound by the action of the ma- 
jority. The Louisville women—much 
reported in the press—took the position 
that the Federation, created by the clubs, 
had no power to impose its will on in- 
dividual clubs. They held by the prac- 
tice of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, which in similar circum- 
stances permits a member that is in the 
minority to continue its own activities 
without loss of standing; and urged the 
principle of freedom of individual club 
conscience. The Louisville women did 
not expect to carry their point, but only 
to act as “ferment.” They were sup- 
ported by few votes. 


N a most unusual setting, the conven- 
tion was a brilliant scene. The long 
pier was hung with banners and colored 
lanterns, the platform banked with 
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Some Federation heads at the recent Atlantic City convention. 

Mrs. Sherman, president—in white, with Mrs. White, first vice- 

president at her right, Miss Dibert, second vice-president, on the 
other side, and Mrs. Floore, outgoing treasurer 


flowers, behind which the Board sat— 
for some days wrapped in coats against 
the penetrating chill of an unseasonable 
spring. But such difficulties hampered 
the program not a whit. Mrs. Sher- 
man, presiding at her first Biennial, in 
gravely trying circumstances, used al- 
ways just the effective combination of 
force and graciousness, and the two 
weeks unwound their planned speeches, 
music and discussion with smooth sure- 
ness. 


HE new officers are with two ex- 
ceptions the old officers: 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, president. 
Mrs. Edward Franklin White, first 
vice-president. 
Miss Florence Dibert, second vice- 
president. 
Mrs. H. G. Reynolds, of Paducah, 
Kentucky, treasurer (new). 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, of 
Brockton, Massachusetts, recording sec- 


retary. Mrs. Poole, also new, was the 
able chairman of program for the 
Biennial. 


The office of corresponding secretary 
has been abolished in the revision of the 
by-laws. 

New department chairmen are: Mrs. 
Rufus Dawes, of Evanston, Illinois, de- 
partment of International Relations, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Thomas G. Winter; Mrs. 
William F. Blackman, department of 


. 
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Applied Education; Mrs. L. A. Miller, 
of Colorado Springs, department of Fine 
Arts; Mrs. Frederick G. Weitz, of 
Washington, department of Press and 
Publicity. 


MONG the “high spots” on the 
program were a spirited speech by 
Governor Pinchot, on the claim that 
prohibition can be enforced; a moving 
appeal from Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer for acceptance of the League of 
Nations; Mrs. Rebekah Kohut’s plea for 
Americanization work free from the 
blight of racial prejudice; Dame Rachel 
Crowdy’s speech on the social and hu- 
manitarian work carried on at Geneva; 
Mrs. Fiske’s plea for a campaign to 
abolish the steel trap method of catching 
fur-bearing animals and a humanizing 
of slaughter methods; and many other 
addresses by eminent people within and 
without the Federation. 


HE 1928 Biennial will be held in 

San Antonio, Texas, and the 1927 
Council meeting in Grand _ Rapids, 
Michigan. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 15) 


“T can see no permanent relief for 
American agriculture through subsidiz- 
ing foreign competition, and that in my 
opinion is what the bill, if it becomes a 
law, will do,” declared Secretary Mel- 
lon. In an extended analysis of the bill 
he declared that no artificial method for 
raising farm prices by ‘Government 
fees to the farmers” can avail against 
the economic law that only increased de- 
mand for farm surplus in world mar- 
kets, and elimination of waste in the 
distribution of farm products, can 
bring farming back to a profitable basis. 

One small and harmless bill is being 
held out as a sop to the distressed Ameri- 
can farmer, in the form ot legislation to 
create a Bureau of Cooperative Mar- 
keting in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with $250,000 appropriated to 
finance the project. This bill has passed 
the House, and is conceded to be the 
only farm bill which stands a chance 
of Senate approval at present. Whether 
the farmer will take this kindly gesture 
as evidence of good faith in the intention 
of Congress to help him out of dire 
financial straits, remains to be seen. 
President Coolidge earnestly desires ac- 
ceptable farm legislation before Con- 
gress adjourns, but he would rather see 
nothing done than be asked to ‘sign a 
bill which he regards as economically 
unsound and a mere temporary pallia- 
tive. 


HE flurry created by the Execu- 
tive order for appointment of 
state and local officers as federal prohi- 


bition agents was quieted by the report 
of the special subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the plan, and by the an- 
nouncement from the Treasury that the 
plan would not be put into effect after 
all; at least not for the present, or as 
a general program. 

‘The chief business of Congress in its 
closing days is planning how to push 
action in December on prohibition legis- 
lation, alien property bills, and legisla- 
tion for a permanent Government pro- 
gram for the coal industry. The Senate 
Judiciary committee lumped all the Ad- 
ministration bills for strengthening pro- 
hibition enforcement in the Goff bill, 
and turned thumbs down on all pro- 
posals of the wets for “‘liberalizing” the 
prohibition law and for holding a na- 
tional referendum on prohibition. By 
this act it tacitly acclaimed the moral 
and economic value of national prohibi- 
tion. Representative Louis C. Cram- 
ton of Michigan, prohibition leader in 
the House, announced that failure ot 
the Senate to act on any of the im- 
portant prohibition bills had led the 
House to give up all idea of enacting 
similar legislation this session, and de- 
clared that it was “up to the Adminis- 
tration to get the legislation.” If any 
bill gets through in the crowded wind-up 
ot Congress, it will be the Treasury re- 
organization bill so ardently desired by 
Secretary Mellon and Assistant Secre- 
tary Lincoln C. Andrews, which would 
set up a separate prohibition bureau in 
the Treasury Department. 


F our national wealth continues to 

increase at the rate that it did from 
1912 to 1922—-seventy-two per cent, ac- 
cording to late figures of the Federal 
Trade Commission—maybe each and 
every one of us will get a share. 
There’s always hope. In the mean- 
time, everyone is interested in the mar- 
ket basket whether we belong to the 
cash and carry patrons or whether the 
contents of the market basket come to 





DULL 


UR cover artist this month is a 

German woman, Kaethe Wolff. 
Some of her silhouette illustrations were 
shown recently at the exhibition of For- 
eign Picture Books for Children, held at 
the Brooklyn Museum. The picture re- 
produced on our cover is for “Das 
Schwesterchen” (The Little Sister) by 
Margarete Neidhart. 

No one can deny the simple charm of 
this silhouette. It is filled with senti- 
ment, a picture needing no words, the 
disconsolate little figure expressing all. 
Perhaps a few naughty moments have 
brought about the isolation. Illustration 
for children’s books is a severe test of an 
artist's skill, but Kaethe Wolff's work 
has just the right imaginative touch. 
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us in the form of various culinary mas- 
terpieces on the best hotel china. 

Many things have been going on in 
Washington to affect the market basket 
contents. A conference on weights and 
measures with delegates from twenty- 
five states discussed ways and means of 
seeing that the dealers fellow that well- 
known “best policy.”” A bill sponsored 
by Representative Brand of Ohio to fix 
the weight of bread was considered the 
same day the Conference met. Mean- 
while, the Federal Trade Commission 
issued a ‘“‘cease and desist” order (why 
if they ‘cease’ would they not also 
“desist” ?—but that’s legal language) 
against the Arkansas Wholesale Grocers 
Association to discontinue combination 
for purposes of lessening chain store 
competition. For a while longer we 
can still take our own market baskets 
around the labyrinthian counters and 
pluck our own cans from the shelves. 

Perhaps the day is not far distant 
when we will not look at the pictures 
on the cans, but study a little formula 
printed beneath, when we will not say 
to the clerk, “So many potatoes and 
carrots, please,’ but “Such and 
such quantities of vitamin A, B, and C.” 
The Bureau of Home Economics is 
making interesting tests to facilitate diet 
planning. With the aid of 472 white 
rats and some scales they are finding 
out the nutrition value of various foods. 
Housekeepers can then be advised as to 
the best articles of diet to purchase and 
farmers as to the best crops to plant. 
We are apt to think that farming is go- 
ing out of style, but it is interesting to 
notice that of the veterans receiving di- 
plomas from the Veterans’ Bureau for 
completed courses in training, the farm- 
ers outnumber those in other occupa- 
tions. Apparently they did not want to 
plant. All had specialized in poultry- 
raising and most of them had already 
been conspicuously successful, winning 
many prizes. 

Final arrangements have been made 
for the settlement of the French debt 
and have been ratified by the House 
in a vote by no means unanimous. And 
a debt settlement has been reached with 
Jugoslavia. Are we really going to feel 
so happy about it when the gold pours 
in and prices begin to rise? If we have 
more or less fixed incomes we won't. 
That’s a certainty. 

The First Lady of the Land is al- 
ways a busy person, yet she seems never 
to refuse the prestige of her charming 
presence, laying the corner stone of the 
new Y. W. C. A. building one day, 
turning the first spadeful of earth for 
a new orphan asylum another, and on 
still another playing hostess to disabled 
veterans at a garden party on the White 
House lawn. Mrs. Coolidge appeared 
on this occasion in a lovely flowered 
georgette, but the sartorial decorations 
of the White House dog were said’ to 
rival those of his mistress. 
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Health 


Health wa Sunlight 


By GULIELMA F. ALSOP 
CoLLEGE PHYSICIAN AT BARNARD 


IGHT therapy is the medical fad 
of the moment. It has long 
been known that the sun’s 
spectrum is composed not 
only of rays of many differ- 

ent colors but of rays of many different 
properties and values, divided roughly 
into the heat rays and the chemical rays. 
A late discovery shows also curative 
rays, invisible to unaided human eyes. 
As the X-ray machine has become a 
regular therapeutic equipment of the 
modern hospital, so recently many new 
light-therapy lamps are being rapidly 
added tothe healing instruments avail- 
able in disease. 

In England where, due to the fog and 
smoke, sunlight is rarely ever pure a 
new kind of glass is being manufactured 
which will permit all the sun’s rays to 
enter a house. The glass in use in Eng- 
land and in all our houses filters out 
some of the most health-giving of the 
sun’s rays and so makes the light of a 
glassed-in solarium very different in 
healing and curative power from the 
light out of doors. 

Light is a strong and powerful stim- 
ulant. If light falls through the small 
space of a glass transom at night upon 
the eyelids of a sleeper, the sleeper’s 
pulse quickens by two beats a minute. 
In the far North, where darkness lasts 
half a year, many of the Eskimos and 
Lapps and Finns approximate the habits 
of the bear and snake and pass the win- 
ter in a condition of semi-stupor much 
resembling hibernation. In the summer, 
with the long duration of light, their 
activities are almost quadrupled. 

Amundsen, in his dash for the South 
Pole, relates that sunlight stimulated his 
men and lessened fatigue. Testing them- 
selves out by daily experience, they found 
that six and even four hours’ sleep was 
sufficient for recuperation from a day’s 
exertions. 

This stimulation by light affects all 
the organs of the body. It affects the 
resistance of the lungs, so that tuber- 
culosis becomes rare or entirely absent 
in sun dwellers. Californians, Italians, 
Southerners in general, do not have con- 
sumption as do Northern, housed races. 


Sunlight almost entirely controls bone 
development in childhood, preventing 
rickets and other bone and joint diseases. 
Even the best of food will not certainly 
promote perfect bone growth in children 
if they are kept away from the sun. 
Surer than cod liver oil is sun treatment 
in the cure of rickets. 

Light is also absolutely necessary to 
the creation of a beautiful skin. Skin 
that lives in the light is a soft, peach- 
like color, elastic, not readily bruised, 
and, if injured, quickly repaired. Mod- 
ern pugilists have discovered the power 
of the tanned skin to resist bruises. In 
the famous fight between Dempsey and 
Carpentier, Dempsey’s victory was partly 
due to his elastic tanned skin which Car- 
pentier’s blows did not harm. Pugilists 
now give two or three months to train- 
ing in the open, clothed only in trunks, 
so that the entire upper torso, with neck 
and arms and legs, is deeply tanned. In 
ancient sport the tanning process was 
also valued, though the Greek athletes 
seem to have prized the beautiful bronz- 
ing of the athlete’s body more as a mark 
of aristocracy than as the sign of a per- 
fect physical condition. 

Tanned individuals possess a_ far 
greater resistance to all infections than 
pallid people. The Chinese coolie who 
works all day in the sun possesses a 
resistance to blood poisoning that as- 
tonishes the Westerner. Whether some 
separate virtue exists in the tanning 
process itself, or whether the tanning of 
the skin is merely concomitant with the 
life-giving process that has taken place 
in all the internal organs during the time 
necessary for tanning, is as yet unde- 
cided. The fact remains, with all its 
far-reaching implications, a tanned body 
is a healthy body. 

One word of warning must be issued 
to vacationists who, glancing over their 
pallid bodies, resolve to become tanned 
during a two weeks’ vacation. Acclimat- 
ing the skin to the sun is absolutely 
necessary or the entire process of tanning 
will be lost in the very harmful process 
of sunburning. The skin may be 
blistered or burnt by the powerful actinic 
rays of the sun, making one actually 
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sick. These burning rays are best fil- 
tered out by red—a red parasol or a 
red chiffon veil. If the vacation is pro- 
longed into the late summer, the pig- 
ment which makes the tan protects the 
skin from burning. 

Too much sunlight is also bad for the 
eyes. The color most restful to the eyes 
is green. The sun-bath fiend, in the 
early summer, should wear green goggles 
and sit under a red parasol in a red silk 
bathing suit! These artificial color 
screens are necessary only until the pallid 
indoor skin is inured to the sunlight. 

Sunlight is man’s friend in more ways 
than one. Most germs are killed in sun- 
light, for germs flourish in dampness and 
darkness. A damp room is filled with 
a thousand times as many potential dis- 
eases as a dry sunny room. ‘Therefore 
one should live in a sunny room with 
the windows open. Dark and damp 
tenements should never be built. Zon- 
ing boards should insist upon building 
only cities that permit floods of sunlight 
on the ground floor of all houses. 

Dr. Alsop’s August and September 
articles will be on ““Hydro-therapy” (not 
so alarming as it sounds) and “Mas- 
sage.” 





Women Live 
Longer Than Men 


More males are born than females, but 
more women live to be 100 than men. 
Women under thirty show a higher 
deathrate from tuberculosis than men, 
and middle-aged women a higher can- 
cer rate. Unmarried women up to age 
forty-five have a mortality rate lower 
than that of married women; during 
later life her rate is slightly higher. 
The mortality among widows is ap- 
pallingly high. 


Few women live as long as they 
should. By getting themselves criti- 
cally examined at least once a year, 
those defects which shorten life can be 
corrected and the health-span and life- 
span greatly increased. More than 
15,000 women are subscribing every 
year to the health examinations of the 
Life Extension Institute. 


At its Head Office in New York City 
the Institute has a special department 
for women with both men and women 
examining physicians in attendance. 
No medical treatment is ever under- 
taken by the Institute. Women mem- 
bers found in need of treatment are 
told the type of treatment they should 
seek, and are warned against quacks 
and fake cures. 


The Institute has medical examiners 
in all the principal cities and towns in 
the United States and Canada. Write 
for complete information about its 
examination services for women and 
the free booklet, “How to Live Long.” 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 


TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 1494 
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One of Woman’s Dilemmas— 
The Illuminating Diary of a 
Professional Lady — Sinclair 
Lewis Again— And Conrad — 
A Hammock Romance. 


N the June number of the CiTizEN 
there is a very interesting essay, 
which resulted from reading Alice 
Beal Parsons’s “Woman’s Dilem- 
ma.’’* Whether you agree with Miss 

Humphrey, or with the book’s author, 
you will find something in the discussion 
which touches your own life. It is one 
of those things which leave a sputtering 
trail of arguments behind it. 

According to our dictionary, a dilem- 
ma is “a situation in which there is 
no course open free from objection.” 
Most of us are constantly meeting dilem- 
mas, and one feels that Mrs. Parsons 
would have been more accurate had she 
called her book “One of Woman’s Di- 
lemmas.” She proves by scientific author- 
ities that “woman has no innate physical 
or mental disabilities or idiosyncrasies to 
prevent her choosing her course of life 
as freely as man chooses his.”” Then she 
gets down to the real meat of the book, 
and says, substantially, what is this home, 
which is supposedly woman’s place, and 
what are we going to do about it? 

Of all woman’s dilemmas, this is per- 
haps the most difficult. Here is a situa- 
tion which piles up objections faster than 
anyone can answer them, and for every 
answer there are a dozen reasons why it 
is not satisfactory. Mrs. Parsons’s own 
solution is that the home, partially mech- 
anized by our machine civilization, must 
go on handing process after process over 
to experts until woman, like man, can 
take a job outside its walls, keeping only 
a single rein of supervision, instead of 
the multiple threads of wasteful home- 
making. 

The book’s presentation is clear and 
forceful, and its outlook sane. To many 
people it will bring news, and an uplift 
of spirit that comes whenever a straw is 
plucked from the load of inferiority 
which women still bear in the outside 
world. 

“Gentleman Prefer Blondes” is Anita 
Loos’s very different attempt to deal with 
woman’s traditional dilemma of support. 





*Mrs. Parsons has written us that she con- 
siders Miss Humphrey’s essay inadvertently 
misrepresents her book in several particulars. 
So, in the August issue, Mrs. Parsons will 
give her own idea of “The Modern Woman’s 
Home,” incidentally pointing out the “mis- 
representations.” 


The Bookshelf 


By M. A. 


The most popular book of the moment, 
it has gone through fourteen editions and 
sold 150,000 copies. It is to be made 
into a play and a movie, its phrases are 
becoming catch-words, and its manners 
and morals are subjects for bitter contro- 
versy. Subtitled “The Illuminating Di- 
ary of a Professional Lady,” it is the 
recounting of certain incidents in the life 
of a “gold-digger,” a blonde beauty, 
whom gentlemen prefer for reasons 
which have nothing to do with intellect 
or erudition. The mainspring of all her 
actions is the instinct of self-preservation, 
and she prefers a preservation that is silk- 
lined, jewel-hung, and orchid-decorated. 
She cannot reason, she cannot think, she 
only reacts. Her “morals” are curious 
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While still in college Marguerite 
Wilkinson began selling poetry to mag- 
azines and both as poet and critic she 
has been before the public ever since. 
For two years she was the leading critic 
of poetry for the “New York Times.” 
Still another interest is represented in 
“The. Dingbat of Arcady,” the delight- 
ful record of a Wilkinson summer out- 
doors. Winters, James Wilkinson is a 
teacher and Marguerite Wilkinson a 
writer; summers, they are adventurous 
roamers, with trout fishing a specialty. 
Sane, well-balanced, practical, Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson has an idealism to 
match her realism, and she is one of the 
foremost in the small company of those 
who write of religion in a modern spirit. 
Mrs. Wilkinson’s interest in the Chris- 
tian mystics and her own spiritual per- 
ception are reflected in “The Great 
Dream” and in her introduction to 
“Yule Fire.” 
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tissue paper patterns made up out of the 
movies, in which she acted, and the books 
of etiquette. She has no sense of honor 
or humor. In place of a brain she has 
an instinctive shrewdness that leads her 
to get while the getting is good. 

In spite of the fact that she was born 
in Arkansas, she comes of an ancient line, 
Lazarillo de Tormes and La Celestina 
were her progenitors, and the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries knew her well. 
Then she would have been called a 
“picara,”’ a rogue, one who got her living 
by her wits. Since its early appearance 
in literature, the picaresque novel has 
never entirely vanished from literature. 
Often outside the bounds of strict pro- 
priety, pointing no moral lesson, it ap- 
peals to something fundamental in man- 
kind. Always it paints the customs of 
the time, the social background, from the 
standpoint of the rogue, and with an 
irony whose depth varies with its au- 
thor’s skill. This latest example sends 
some people off into gales of laughter, 
and some it bores. Others find it im- 
moral almost to the danger point. Yet 
taken by and large, one may say of it as 
was said of “Lazarillo de Tormes,’” “it 
was everybody’s book, literate and illiter- 
ate, priest and laity, low and high, ad- 
venturers and merchants, pages, servants, 
and gentlemen.” 

Sinclair Lewis is presuming on the ap- 
parent fact that his novels have a similar 
popularity. “Main Street” and “Bab- 
bitt” sold in fabulous numbers, and 
“Arrowsmith” kept up the record. Per- 
haps “Mantrap” will run on the slide of 
popular favor the earlier books greased 
for it. Certainly it has few merits of its 
own. A romantic plot that creaks in 
every joint, a heroine fashioned out of 
bobbed hair, finger-nails, and typed tem- 
pers, a forest-fire and an airplane from a 
second rate stage carpenter—even these 
things might be forgiven Mr. Lewis if 
he had any interest in his story or his 
people. But he set his famous repertorial 
method to grinding mechanically, while 
his mind was busy about something far 
away, and the result is a great weariness. 

One can be sure there will be no 
weariness in a book of Joseph Conrad’s. 
However he labored over a phrase—and 
there is no forgetting his famous attempts 
to render into English the appearance of 
a field of blue cabbage—the result was 
never stodgy. He had a reverence for 
words, a feeling for their sound, their 
sense, their innermost meaning, that 
drove him on to fit sound and sense and 
context till they formed a flashing case 
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for his idea. “Last Essays,” put to- 
gether after his death, bear the authentic 
stamp of his genius even in their frag- 
mentary state. The first of them, on 
geography, has a whimsy that is the love- 
lier for its rarity. An essay on Stephen 
Crane pictures the intangible friendship 
of two unusual minds, and one on Gals- 
worthy is a generous appreciation of a 
talent less fine than Conrad’s own. 

For a hammock romance, try Isabel 
Paterson’s “Fourth Queen.” It is a tale 
of Elizabeth’s Court in the days that 
held and followed the attack of the In- 
vincible Armada. It opens with a fight 
between a British fire-ship and a Spanish 
galleon, but the great sea battle is back- 
ground rather than important setting. 
The story is pure romance, concerned 
with the loves of the maids and men of 
the court, and with the ills of body and 
affections that wracked Elizabeth. The 
English Queen is made vivid rather than 
great.—M. A. 


How Britain Is Governed: A fasci- 
nating little book, by Kate Rosenberg. 
The only drawback is that you are likely 
to know more about Britain than the 
United States when you have finished. 

Concerning Parents: A _ stimulating 
symposium on present-day parenthood, 
touching on all the absorbing problems 
of the modern family in the light of the 
new psychology. Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, 
Dr. D. A. Thom, Helen’ T. Woolley 
and Ethel Puffer _Howes contribute. 

If You Must Cook: A compact little 


handbook by Jennette Lee, professor and , 


author, who was thrown on her own 
cooking resources in a cook-less college 
town. Her experience will be of value 
to other busy women in the same “‘box.” 





Woman’s Dilemma, Crowell, New York, 
1926. $2.50. 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Boni Liveright, 
New York, 1926. $1.75. 
s Mantrap, Harcourt Brace, New York, 1926. 
2.00. 

Last Essays, Doubleday Page, Garden City, 
N. Y., 1926. $2.00. 

The Fourth Queen, Boni Liveright, New 
York, 1926. $2.00. 

If You Must Cook, Dodd, Mead, New 
York, 1926. $1.50. 

Concerning Parents, New Republic, New 
York, 1926. $1.00. 

How Britain Is Governed, People’s Institute 
Pub. Co., New York. $1.00. 
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| Is (as you know) one of the most beautiful sub- 
urban residential sections in the popular County 
of Westchester. 
Think of the beautiful Seno- 
rita dancing in these halls, 
This Spanish type home—a gem of old Spain 
right here—7 large rooms, 3 baths, huge living- 
| Toom with exquisite original fireplace.—many 
closet spaces, sun parlor with tile fountain open- 
ing through casement doors onto rustic bridge 
to open artistic tea house,—copper leaders and 
gutters, hardwood floors throughout, tile roof,— 
2-car, “‘built-in’’, heated garage,—grounds over 
1/3 acre wooded and shrubbed. 


Price $30,000 
Other houses $12,000 and upward 


ALBERT J. HOLLER, Inc. 


Trust Co. Bldg. Tel.1. Larchmont, N. Y. 

















In Paper Backs 


NOUR: thin pamphlet primers pub- 
k lished by the New York Federation 
of Progressive Women are filled with 
prickly and prickling questions. ‘Our 
Economic System,” “Public Ownership,” 
“Industrial Relations,” “Our Political 
System,” are the four titles, and together 
they are a pungent comment on our 
present conditions. Written in question- 
naire form, they give a clear impression 
of the Progressive point of view—its in- 
dictment of the dominance of our na- 
tional life, economic and political, by the 
group controlling economic resources; 
its faith in public ownership; its demand 
for the restoration of government to the 
governed. In spite of their brevity, the 
pamphlets support their theories with 
massed facts. They are an interesting 
piece of educational work. In small 
quantities the pamphlets cost five cents 
apiece (15 East Fortieth street, Room 
406); in lots between 100 and 1,000, 
they are two cents each. 


LIEN Registration was a live sub- 

ject during the past winter and 
spring, and though no bill to register 
aliens passed Congress, the idea is still 
active. The Commission on Race Rela- 
tions of the Inquiry, a group of. people 
who are trying to interpret the meaning 
of Christianity for present-day human 
relationships, has published a very com- 
petent and interesting study outline. 
Distributed by the Woman’s Press, 600 


Lexington Avenue. Price, thirty cents, 
postpaid. 


Harrison 
(Continued from page 9) 


tain peak for a picture only to find that 
it didn’t fit in with our rapidly chang- 
ing plot.” 

To the question as to whether they 
felt any fear of the Bakhtiari, Mrs. 
Harrison replied that she never felt the 
slightest personal apprehension, even 
when it happened, as it sometimes did, 
that her companions had to leave her 
alone with the nomads for days at a 
time. ‘They had never been contami- 
nated by contact with any low form of 
civilization such as is found in Occi- 
dental cities, and their attitude toward 
me was most considerate. I was much 
interested in them because they are of 
the Aryan race and I felt as if I were 
seeing my own race in its infancy. It 
was not at all difficult to pick up 
enough of their language to communi-, 
cate with them, as the roots of the 
words are similar to English. 

“The only fear we had was that they 
would rifle the cases containing our ex- 
posed film which we carried in tins. We 
were careful to explain the worthless- 
ness of these packages but the care 
which we took belied our words.” 
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The three Americans were kept 
more than busy taking pictures of the 
moving horde and the marvellously 
beautiful scenery through which they 
traveled day after day, and even acting 
the rdles in the story and changing their 
plot to suit any emergencies of the ac- 
tion. But always they were buoyed up 
in their undertaking by the firm convic- 
tion that a picture taken in this way 
would be more spectacular and far 
more convincing than the usual films, 
however costly. 

Their faith was justified. Four 
months after their return to this coun- 
try the film was bought by the Famous 
Players Lasky, given its initial showing 
in New York, and pronounced by the 
critics to be one of the most remarkable 
achievements of the camera. Within a 
few weeks the picture will be released 
for general distribution through the 
United States. 

While making “Grass,” Mrs. Har- 
rison’s route took her through Asia 
Minor. She was in Turkey, in Angora, 
the present capital of Turkey, when the 
new Turkish republic was proclaimed. 
She met Mustapha Kema: Pasha and 
the leaders of the national movement. 
She saw something of the mandate sys- 
tem in Irak, Syria and Palestine, study- 
ing the Zionist movement at close range. 
Her last trip to the Near East was 
taken during the past summer, and took 
her once more to Turkey, Syria, Greece 
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For the Busy Woman 





MUST Cook 


f If your business, professional, 

r4 club or home duties leave little 

i time for the kitchen— 

$ If you frankly don’t like to 
cook, but have to do it any- 
way— 


rescue. 


A teacher of English at Smith, she 
suddenly found herself without a 
maid and her family demanding 
three meals a day. 


So she determined to find out the 
“trick” about this cooking i 
ness—the real secret of it. 


And here it is. In a small but 
wonderful new book she gives you 
the principles of cooking—how to 
prepare attractive meals in a short 


busi- 


time by painless, non-boring meth- 
ods. 

Hand $1.50 to your bookseller for 
a copy of “If You Must Cook,” by 
becomes 


Jennette Lee, and life 


worth living once more. 


449 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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and the Balkan countries, where she 
collected data about the exchange of 
populations and the many territorial and 
political changes in the Balkans since 
the World War. 

And her next journalistic job? Re- 
cently she has married and is busying 
herself writing two books which will 
embody the results of her investigations 
into political and social conditions in 
eastern countries. 

Although Mrs. Harrison has visited 
parts of the world never before trav- 
ersed by Western women, she is very 
emphatic in saying that she does not 
consider herself an explorer, since she 
has not discovered untraveled territory. 
But she has helped to break down arti- 
ficial distinctions between men’s work 
and women’s, and to deal another blow 
to the old notions of woman’s hearth- 
side place as her only niche. 


Bonstelle 
(Continued from page 13) 


But only half of Miss Bonstelle’s ideas 
would have been fulfilled had it been 
no more than an excellent theater. She 
dreamed of a center of community arts, 
and so painting, sculpture, and dancing 
take their proper places with the drama. 
The mezzanine floor is equipped with a 
charming studio, in which students and 
veterans among the Detroit artists give 
“one-man” shows. An expert committee, 


led by Clyde Burroughs, head of the 
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Detroit Institute of Art, supervises the 
hanging, and the effect is at once de- 
lightful to the visitor and valuable to 
the artist. ; 

Nor does the studio suffer from that 
isolation common to art galleries. Peo- 
ple come and go through the entire 
afternoon and evening. Luncheon is 
served on the mezzanine floor before the 
play, and tea afterward. It is open for 
bridge parties and receptions, and after 
the theater the Bonstelle-Garagusi trio 
plays there for dancing. So the pictures 
and statuary on exhibition become what 
they should be ideally, a part of the 
decoration of lovely rooms. 

Back stage, the theater is equipped 
with all the mysterious machinery which 
modern productions demand. Miss Bon- 
stelle carries on a complete training 
school for young actors in addition to 
the rehearsals which a stock company’s 
life demands, and the young actors gain 
practical experience in working with 
stage sets and costumes, and in taking 
the parts of supers and extras, “walking 
gentlemen and ladies,” when a big play 
calls for them. Always they are study- 
ing dancing and pantomime, the use of 
bodies and of voices, and in their con- 
stant contact with an actual working 
company they absorb those invaluable de- 
tails which transform awkwardness to 
skill, and make young actors ‘“stage- 
wise.” 

Miss Bonstelle has the very active co- 
operation of the community in which she 
works. Some two thousand men and 
women are regular subscribers, occupy- 
ing the same seats at every play. This 
plan, on which the Theater Guild in 
New York also works, not only secures 
the sure nucleus of an audience, but pro- 
vides for intelligent criticism and sugges- 
tion. The subscribers form a club, 
which discusses current plays and_ sug- 
gests new ones. All the Detroit ama- 
teur theatrical groups are rallying 
around this club, and it hopes to be- 
come a center for dramatic ideas, plans 
and productions in the city. There is 
close cooperation between the Playhouse 
and the public schools, and they give aid 
and advice and coaching to class plays 
and_ school festivals. Six unusual 
scholarships have been offered high 
school students, to be enjoyed during the 
summer months—two in the dramatic 
course, two in production, and the re- 
maining two in the dancing class, which 
has grown so popular under the direc- 
tion of Victoria Cassan that it has been 
necessary to add a next-door studio in 
order to accommodate the eager pupils. 

During Lent, the Playhouse reverts 
to its religious atmosphere, and all de- 
nominations are invited to hold Lenten 
services in the auditorium. There has 
been delighted response to the invitation, 
for located as it is in the heart of com- 
mercial Detroit, the services attract peo- 
ple who could not reach a church in 
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their short noon hour. That the churches 
appreciate the theater’s courtesy is eyj- 
dent in the fact that three of them haye 
invited Miss Bonstelle to speak from 
their pulpits on the “Relation of Church 
and Theater.” 

The woman who planned this unusual 
theater and had the ability to make her 
plans come true has had long stage expe. 
rience. Herself a comedy actress of 
great talent, she was also a manager at 
the age of eighteen. Rochester, Buffalo, 
Detroit and Providence knew her as the © 
manager of an unusually successful stock & 
company which played in each city for @ 
weeks at a time. Among theatrical 
people she was famous for the excellence # 
of her direction, so that “‘a season in 
Bonstelle stock” became a sort of guar- 
antee of worth in a young actor. 

She has very definite ideals for the @ 
plays she presents, and a refreshingly 
optimistic outlook on the stage as a & 
whole. “Salacious plays are only a fad, 
not a disease,” she said reassuringly. 
“New York happens to be suffering 
from an attack of sexitis, but it will get 
over it. There are only a certain small 
number of changes one can ring on the 
sex theme, and then people begin to be © 
bored. Outside of New York I think & 
audiences are much more normal. 5 

“Take Detroit, which I know pretty 5% 
well, as an example. It is a huge indus- 0 
trial city, engaged in big business and @ 
needing adequate recreation. Detroit 
audiences are well-balanced and healthy- 
minded, keen and alert, and very quick § 
to respond. They like to laugh, and 
they laugh most heartily at the healthy © 
things of life. Sickly and sordid things 
do not interest them.” Oe 

If there is a single characteristic that § 
can be said to be responsible for Miss § 
Bonstelle’s success, it is her love for peo- 
ple. She is endlessly and absorbingly | 
interested in them, in their talents, their 
sorrows, their troubles, their joys, and 
their victories. In her years of acting, 
directing, and managing she has 
mothered a world of young people, and 
the proof of her worth to them lies in 
the affection with which they come back 
to play in her summer stock, and the 
warmth of their voices when they speak 
of her. 

Varied as her theatrical activities are. | 
they have a common basis rooted in this 
affection for people. She likes to work Fy 
with her audiences as she works with her # 
actors, to develop their powers of im- 
azination and judgment, to share their 
ideas, their disappointments, and their § 
enthusiasms. Never does she take the 
credit for an unusual success. It 18 3 
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always the scenic artist, or the actor, or 
the playwright who is responsible. Her 
programs, unique among their kind, 
carry appreciations of a clever bit of 
stage carpentering, call attention to an 
unusual piece of orchestration, give 
graceful thanks to some obscure toiler 
whose existence would ordinarily be un- 
known by the audience which enjoys his 
work. It is no wonder that all Detroit 
regards her work with honest pride and 
affection, and supports her theater with 
whole-hearted enthusiasm. 


Gilbreth 
(Continued from page 19) 


the psychological difference in the way 
each child attacked his problem, were 
future hints for the home ‘engineer.’ 
Jane’s entire performance was alive with 
ideas for the improvement of each article 
of clothing so that it might be put on 
with more ease and worn with more 
comfort—waists should button in front, 
not back; bloomers should possess neither 
front nor back; shirts should be suff- 
ciently close-fitting to do without trou- 
blesome drawstrings. 

“Drafting the family, then, for tasks 
suitable to their mental and physical 
make-up is the next step in the house- 
hold régime. First, make a complete 
study of the jobs so that you can assign 
the people to them. Surroundings, 
equipment, use and arrangement of tools, 
height of working place, type of work— 
all this should be part of the study. The 
rest is just keeping the thing going by 
a daily dash of interest and a certain 
amount of pay or privileges or whatever 
reward seems fitting. 

“My youngest sets the silver and nap- 
kins on the table for each meal, helps sort 
and put away the laundry, and dusts the 
lower part of the chairs. The backs of 
the chairs are dusted by a larger child. 
The older boys and girls all help take 
care of the little ones. From the young- 
est up they look forward to yearly pro- 
motion to more responsible duties. 

“Dishwashing and bed-making are 
striking examples of jobs which can be 
either dull or amusing. As solitary oc- 
cupations, disdained by the male mem- 
bers of the family, they offer little at- 
traction. But as combined operations, 
with several people doing different parts 
of. the work to the tune of a story, they 
may be exceedingly pleasant and even 
sought after. Individual differences 
count here, too. If your daughter 
rather delights just in handling china, 
don’t make her use a dishwashing ma- 
chine. Or perhaps the boy adores mech- 
anisms, then let him use one. 

“In all this dependence on family co- 
operation, simplicity counts. Objects of 
any kind, whose main use seems to be to 
offer employment for the dust brush, are 
quite out of the picture. So, too, frilly 
bedspreads and elaborate food. I use 





plain spreads on all the beds and eat the 
vegetables, milk, eggs and fruit which 
the childrgn require. 

“The elimination of waste time is an 
important factor in industrial housekeep- 
ing. Whether we like it or not, the ma- 
chine age is upon us and it is a distinct 
advantage for the woman who wants 
to save time for other things outside her 
home. Don’t insist upon buying and 
darning expensive stockings. Buy them 
cheap and give them away when they 
require darning. Hand-smocked dresses 
for the children are charming, but 
simple bought frocks are quite as effec- 
tive. It seems to me that to bake 
bread and to do the laundry at home 
in these days smacks not a little of 
mediaevalism. For the necessary jobs, 
take advantage of the many labor-saving 
devices on the market. 

“Then there is the question of fatigue. 
No industry can afford tired workers, 
least of all the home. The fatigue 
which comes from worry, pressure, and 
waste motion is the common household 
variety. The home maker who seeks ef- 
ficiency must have a distinct method of 
attack for this. She has no time for 
worry. She must lay her finger on the 
trouble and do something to correct it 
or say, ‘Well, it can’t be changed,’ and 
dismiss it from her mind. The well- 
objectified time and energy budget is 
the best protection against pressure. 

‘‘Waste motion and fatigue should: be 
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eliminated right in the beginning as a 
result of the systematic study of the vari- 
ous domestic jobs. Specifically, this 
means the best possible arrangement of 
tools and appliances—the handy push 
button, the convenient spot for pots, 
pans, silver, linen, and so on.” 

“Industrial housekeeping!” I  inter- 
rupted. “You make it seem quite liv- 
able, but the words have such a barren 
sound, like a gaunt, smoky factory. It 
seems as if somehow, somewhere, they 
must leave out the essential ‘home.’ ” 

“That brings us to the question of 
just what is a home.”” Something in the 
twinkle in Mrs. Gilbreth’s eye told me 
that I had played right into her hands. 
“A home implies certain things like an 
opportunity to relax, to be yourself, to 
enjoy your favorite book or game, a sense 
of freedom, a feeling of ownership. The 
test is, of course, how many of the mem- 
bers of the home want to go back and 
what proportion of the time. It seems to 
me that tasks shared in a common cause 
give each member of the family a cor- 
respondingly greater share in the sense of 
freedom and feeling of ownership in the 
home. Certainly, it gives more time to 
each for enjoyment and relaxation— 
more happiness minutes. 

“An industrialized home is an experi- 
ment in living, trying to accomplish the 
daily necessities of life as effectively and 
as quickly as possible in order to make 
way for larger responsibilities and for 
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beauty, leisure, play. In this case, we 
are speaking of the woman who, perhaps, 
wants time for outside interests—profes- 
sional or public or purely cultural. In- 
dustrial housekeeping makes this richer 
life possible. 

“No, I don’t want to take the emo- 
tion out of life—only the small, petty 
worries. If engineering devices tended 
to eliminate beauty or emotion, they 
should go. But they don’t. A well in- 
dustrialized housekeeping background 
gives time for the emotions that count.” 


Weavers 
(Continued from page 23) 
have lived, both of them, very active 
lives. ‘They were born to activity be- 
cause they were their father’s daughters, 
and even if they had wished for exist- 
ences of cloistral quietude, it is doubtful 
whether they could have achieved them. 
Miss Abbott is the daughter of Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, and for a number of years 
after her graduation from Vassar she 
acted as her father’s secretary. As a 
matter of fact, she did a great deal 
more than that. And many a suppliant 
who has begged Dr. Abbott to give one 
more lecture, or undertake one extra 
railroad journey, or add one burden to 
his heavy schedule, remembers his smil- 
ing answer, “You'll have to ask my 
bishop about that.” The “bishop” was 
his daughter. She not only helped her 
father with his program and his cor- 





respondence and accompanied him on 
all his journeys, but she saw to it, 
through years of his always busy life, 
that his strength was not overtaxed. 
When it came to standing inflexible be- 
tween Dr. Abbott and “extra” acts of 
kindness, it is obvious that it wasn’t an 
easy job! It was a life intensely inter- 
esting, as well as happy, but it piled up 
a burden of fatigue; some years ago, 
Miss Abbott had to “stop and rest.” 
That was when she took up weaving. 

As the daughter of the late Dr. 
Francis Huntington Snow, President of 
the University of Kansas, Miss Snow 
lived a busy life in a university town. 
She always loved color, and she was 
always interested in design. Even as a 
child she planned to work in color and 
design, and the particular medium to- 
ward which her early desire turned was 
stained glass. Her courses in school and 
college were chosen with that end in 
view. But an illness in college made 
further specialized work impossible, and 
seemed to close the door to any 
“career.” Then, some years ago, over- 
tired with war work, Miss Snow took 
up “curative” weaving. 

“T fourid it a medium that I could 
use without fatigue,” she explains hap- 
pily. “It filled me with instant delight, 
for it offered an opportunity to use 
color easily, with infinite possibilities 
ahead to work out textures and de- 
signs.” 
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If the visitor, almost bewildered by 
the multitudinous beauty of the studio's 
woven things, remarks on their variety, 
the reason is not far to seek. Miss 
Abbott and Miss Snow have always 
been greatly interested in seeking out 
far-flung sources of patterns and vari- 
ations in weaving, and in experimenting 
with different methods of work. From 
the beginning Miss Snow and Miss 
Abbott have made their studio a place 
of investigation. They work in the 
many different types. of modern weay- 
ing. They have gone to the Museum of 
Natural History for mastery of ancient 
Peruvian and primitive Indian textiles; @ 
they have studied Italian, Norwegian, | 
and old English work; and they have 
always been deeply interested in the 
American colonial handicraft. 

It is because of all this that Miss 
Snow and Miss -Abbott have found a 
growing interest and pleasure in the § 
“variety” of the pupils themselves. In 
making no visible distinctions between 
“therapeutic” and “craft” work, in § 
studying the craft of weaving as a 
whole, they have seen lines go out “far © 
and far around the Seven Seas” from 
the circle of their studio activity. 

Here are two young women prepar- 
ing to work in Greece with the Near 
East Relief; they are going to direct the 9 
weaving of Greek women into market- & 
able channels, and they must be able to 
adapt the beautiful old patterns and @ 
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methods of the Greek weaving to mod- 
ern needs. Here is a woman who is 
soon to return to the home of her adop- 
tion in Italy. She is studying weaving 
so that she can help her Tuscan neigh- 
bors to revive the lovely peasant work 
that has become almost a Iost art. Here 
are teachers who are getting ready to 
show the women of Labrador how to 
weave and make hooked rugs. Here is 
a group of pupils who are learning to 
teach weaving, or hooked rug making, 
or basketry, or all three, as occupational 
therapy in institutions. Here are girls 
studying to be craft counselors in sum- 
mer camps. Here are many pupils who 
are learning to weave because they love 
beautiful things and want a beautiful 
means of self-expression and enjoyment. 

And here, indistinguishable to all but 
the teachers’ own eyes, are “patients,” 
people who have been ill, and who find 
new strength and new vividness of liv- 
ing in the beautiful things that their 
hands can make. And lest any one dis- 
miss the thought of “curative” weav- 
ing as “only useful for nerves,” it 
should be said that physicians have re- 
course to its aid for patients whose 
weaknesses are cardiac, orthopedic or 
glandular, for cases of arthritis and con- 
valescence after paralysis as well as for 
nervous breakdowns. These are the 
stories that can not be freely told, but 
Miss Snow and Miss Abbott both feel 
that any one of them would make the 
work of the studio worth doing. 


Philippines 
(Continued from page 20) 


naval, were held in leash by the United 
States awaiting the same event. Had 
the United States withdrawn, Spain 
would early have restored her supremacy 
in the Archipelago, or have sold the 
Islands to Germany—as was later done 
with the Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew 
archipelagos. 

In the years between, the United 
States has devoted itself with character- 
istic energy to the betterment of the 
Islands and their people. It has striven 
against every obstacle of entrenched ig- 
norance, racial misunderstanding, and 
political misrepresentation and abuse to 
bring to millions of childlike people free- 
dom from disease, better living condi- 
tions, opportunity for social and material 
Progress, and relief from age-long op- 
Pression at the hands of the cacique and 
money-lender. 

Valiant though the effort has been, 
however, American tutelage has thus far 
been able to reach and substantially af- 
fect but an insignificant part of the popu- 
lation. At least ninety per cent of the 
inhabitants are still inarticulate and have 
scarcely taken the first step on the long 
road that leads to individual initiative in 
government. A small political element 
in the Islands has gotten the patter of 
self-government, and something of its 








routine, but they have little conception 
of a government wherein the governing 
class derives its power and authority at 
the will and subject to the commands of 
the governed. Since 1907, when an elec- 
tive Philippine Assembly was inaugu- 
rated, Filipino participation in the gov- 
ernment has been absolutely dominated 
by two men, Osmena and Quezon, who 
are of Chinese and Spanish extraction, 
respectively, and in no regard typical of 
the Malay masses of the population. 
They pretend to “‘speak the voice of the 
people,” but the people’s rights and in- 






terests, present or future, cut very little 
There is no in- 
formed public opinion, nor are the people 
as a whole remotely qualified to express 
themselves intelligently on public affairs. 
The total newspaper circulation of the 


figure in the equation. 


Islands is some 150,000, while 


annual budget is but $35,000,000, or 


less than that of San Francisco. 


proximately sixty thousand Chinese now 
do over eighty per cent of the interior 
merchandising business of the Islands. 
At a liberal estimate there are not more 
than ten thousand natives influential in 
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Spanninc the country, under 
rivers, across prairies and over 
mountain ranges, the telephone 
builders have carried the electric 
wires of their communication net- 
work. Half a century ago the 
nation’s telephone plant was a 
few hundred feet of wire and 
two crude instruments. The 
only builder was Thomas A. 
Watson, Dr. Bell’s assistant. 


It was a small beginning, but 
the work then started will never 
cease. In 50 years many million 
miles of wire have been strung, 
many million telephones have 


been installed, and all over the 
country are buildings with switch- 
boards and the complicated ap- 
paratus for connecting each tele- 
phone with any other. The 
telephone’s builders have been 
many and their lives have been 
rich in romantic adventure and 
unselfish devotion to the service. 


Telephone builders are still ex- 
tending and rebuilding the tele- 
phone plant. A million dollars a 
day are being expended in the 
Bell System in construction 
work to provide for the nation’s 
growing needs. 
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business or politics. In the whole of the 
archipelago there is not a single banking 
institution owned and controlled by Fili- 
pinos. During the few brief years of 
Filipino control under Governor-Gen- 
eral Harrison, the Philippine National 
Bank was looted, the Currency Reserve 
Fund depleted, and the Government it- 
self brought to the verge of bankruptcy. 

No intelligent person would deny 
that ability successfully to operate a bank 
or other responsible business enterprise 
can only be acquired through “associa- 
tion with and training by experts.” It 
is a strange phenomenon, however, that 
when it comes to the business of govern- 
ment, having to do with the lives, prop- 
erty, and happiness of human beings and 
offering far more complications, difficul- 
ties, and dangers than are involved in 
commercial transactions, many persons, 
otherwise sane, apparently believe that 
the laws of nature are reversed, and that 
neither training nor experience is re- 
quired. 

There are Americans who say we are 
holding the Filipinos in bondage and 
denying them their liberty. Liberty means 
“equal laws for all, a recognition of civil 
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rights, and exemption from the exercise 
of arbitrary power.” It is these things 
that we have given the Filipinos, and are 
now seeking to preserve for them against 
a small coterie of Mestizo politicians 
anxious to control the government, free 
from all interference. 

Filipinos today are accorded the same 
rights and privileges, and enjoy the same 
freedom and immunities—except as 
thwarted by their own officials—as are 


‘possessed by American citizens in the 


Philippines or in any state of the Union. 
They are protected from foreign aggres- 
sion and internal disorder; our govern- 
ment backs their currency and bond is- 
sues; they are saved from a flood tide of 
Chinese labor, with which they can. not 
compete in stamina, diligence, thrift, or 
business ability; they have the gratuitous 
protection of our Army and Navy and 
the services of our Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Corps; their products have free 
entry to our markets, representing a 
profit of $40,000,000 annually to Philip- 
pine producers, while Filipinos of all 
classes have free access to the United 
States and its territories—a right en- 
joyed by no other Asiatics. For all these 
advantages and special privileges they 
pay a per capita tax of some $4.00 per an- 
num, as against a like tax paid in the 

United States—for no greater benefits— 
of $70.00 per annum. 

With independence, all of these advan- 
tages and privileges would automatically 
terminate, and with them the assured 
protection of a powerful nation commit- 
ted to their progress, their enlightenment 
and well-being. In exchange there 
would accrue to them a very slight in- 
crease in “political powers,” to be ap- 
propriated, exploited, and misused by a 
small half-caste element, in nowise rep- 
resentative of the great submerged body 
of the people. 

One of the inevitable results of Amer- 
ican occupation has been to raise the 
standard of living of the Filipinos. This 
means a constantly mounting burden 
upon insular funds for schools, hospitals, 
markets, better roads, and those other 
manifold things which enter into the life 
of forward-looking peoples. We have 
unfitted the Filipinos for their former 
primitive life and standards, but, unfor- 
tunately, have as yet made no adequate 
provision to meet these new require- 
ments through a development of the nat- 
ural resources of the archipelago. To 
quit the Islands before this is accom- 
plished, raise our tariff wall against their 
products, multiply their public burdens, 
and abandon their people to the unre- 
stricted competition of neighboring Ori- 
entals with far lower standards of living, 
would be to make American occupation 
of the Islands a curse rather than a 
blessing. 

“A dwarf protected by a giant has a 
giant's strength,” and the puny Philip- 
pines, secure in the hovering might of 
the United States, now pursue their 
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course unmolested and unafraid. Once 
this power and protection had departed, 





however, there would be need to 
fight their own battles, and to sink or 
swim, politically and economically, 






through their own feeble and unaided 
efforts. To those having knowledge of 
the various peoples of the Orient, and 
of the dire struggle for existence which 
grips the great bulk of their unnumbered 
and steadily multiplying millions, it is 
altogether clear the Filipinos could not 
survive the “free-for-all” which Ameri- 
can withdrawal would invite. The Phil- 
ippines, with their scant and easy-going 
population, would early be submerged by 
a tidal wave of virile and industrious 
Chinese and Japanese, eager to avail 
themselves of the great potential re. 
sources of the Islands in food and other 
products—the need and struggle for 
which are becoming increasingly des- 
perate among the nations. 
Propaganda organs and orators assert 
that the demand for independence by the 
Philippine peoples “is unanimous.” This 
is not true. There are a million and 
more Moros and pagans whose dattos 
and headmen explicitly state that their 
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people desire a continuation of American 
rule, and that they want no relations 
with the Christian Filipinos. As to the 
vast bulk of the population, the mere 
“asking” for independence signifies noth- 
ing. They have no conception whatso- 
ever of the duties and responsibilities of 
government, nor of the disaster in store 
for them should they be cast adrift by 
the United States. This is something 
which is never told them by their “lead- 
ers.” The idea of “independence,” how- 
ever, appeals to their pride, and they re- 
spond readily to the suggestion that they 
are fitted for it, and that its realization 
would usher in the millennium. As 
characterized by José Rizal, popular hero 
of the Philippines (who sought justice 
from Spain but not independence), they 
are simply “ignorant victims of decep- 
tion,” whose credulity is exploited to 
serve the needs and satisfy the ambitions 
of a designing few. 

Propagandists also make the somewhat 
remarkable claim that inasmuch as a 
“stable government” now exists in the 
Islands, independence should be granted 
forthwith. There has been a stable gov- 
ernment in the Philippines ever since 
American occupation, and it will con- 
tinue so long as United States sover- 
eignty applies. The real question is, 
What sort of government would result 
should American backing be entirely re- 
moved, and the Filipino people left to 
their own resources and devices? 

The countries and peoples of Asia are 
now in a state of ferment. To inject a 
feeble and immature Philippines into the 
equation might well loosen forces and 
create reactions which would menace not 
only the peace of the Orient but of the 
world. Whether we will it or not, the 
Philippines have ceased to be a purely 
local issue, to be resolved in terms of 
granting or withholding independence. 
The problem is now tied up with the 
whole Far Eastern situation, and in- 
volves international relations and conse- 
quences which can not be ignored. 

The government proposed for the 
Philippines by independence advocates is 
a Modern Democracy ; that is, a form of 
government which calls for the highest 
expression of individual capacity and re- 
straint, and which has been none too suc- 
cessful among peoples having back of 
them centuries of preparation. Idealism 
is beautiful and lends itself to oratory 
and popular acclaim, but when the lives, 
the happiness, and the future destiny of 
a largely helpless people are involved, it 
is well to keep our feet on the ground. 
By so doing it will be found that those 
who question the wisdom of present or 
proximate Philippine independence are 
better and truer friends of the great 
body of the Filipino people than those 
others who, for various reasons and to 
Serve various ends. would have the 
United States abandon, unfinished, the 
greatest piece of uplift work in the his- 
tory of the world. 


The Letter Box 


OU saw that suffrage map in the 

June*issue? Well, it looked sim- 
ple enough; but just try to plan one! 
It seemed for a little while as if we'd 
have to send an airplane expedition to 
the tribes of Central Africa, not to men- 
tion the far-flung islands of the seven 
seas, to inquire into the civil status of 
savage women. But when we finished 
and turned the results over to the artist 
we were fairly happy. 

The Voteless District of Columbia 
League of Women Voters found a flaw, 
though. They say (nicely, not cap- 
tiously) : 


At a meeting of the Board of the Voteless 
District of Columbia League of Women 
Voters, I was instructed to write you concern- 
ing the suffrage map which appears in the 
current issue of the WomMAN CITIZEN. It is 
an excellent map, and we were much inter- 
ested in it, but we have one point which we 
feel you have overlooked. The entire United 
States, unfortunately, is not white—there is 
our own black spot here in the District, 
where, as you know, we have neither male 
nor female suffrage. As the principal work 
of the League of Women Voters here is to 
obtain representation and suffrage for the Dis- 
trict, we felt that it was vital for the Wom- 
AN CITIZEN to make this important correction, 
as too many. of the voters in the rest of the 
country are ignorant of the situation. 

Avice Rocers Hacer. 

Washington, D. C. 


We're not admitting it was a mistake, 
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exactly, because what we were trying to 
show was inequalities between men and 
women. Black would have been mis- 
leading, even though we did have to use 
it for Africa to convey “no suffrage.” 
But we don’t blame the Voteless Dis- 
trict for wanting to call attention to 
their half million people who pay for be- 
ing governed yet have no representation, 
and we suggest that, just to drive the 
point home, you put a black spot on your 
map about where the national capital 
would be located. 


A magazine that isn’t criticized is suf- 
fering from “dry rot,” we were told re- 
cently. It encouraged us, and in order 
to share our feeling we pass on an ener- 
getic line or so: 

Once, a long time ago, you had an article 
that made me hope you were going to pay a 
little attention to humanitarianism and try to 
throw your influence on that side. Did your 
wealthy backers or advertisers object, I won- 
der? We could well spare medical articles 
and dress, which anybody who wants them 
can find galore in other magazines, but it 
would be inspiring to find a magazine like 
the CirizEn trying to inspire women citizens 
with humane sentiments toward the other 
animals (most people call them “lower”) and 
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A small sanitarium for nervous, 

mild mental, or chronic _ ill- 

nesses. 

MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


Jamaica PLain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


























A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


Hotel MarthaWashington 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
New York City 


Rooms . 82.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath. ..$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 
Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th. Street 
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Please don’t throw away the broken pieces, put 
them together with 


MAJORS CEMENT 


I8 Goon 


For _ repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric-a-brac, 
meerschaum, tip- 
ping billiard 


cues. 
25c per bottle 
Major’s Rubber 
and Leather 
Cements 
20c per bottle 
at dealers 








the birds. Women are so thoughtless and so 
cruel that they need to be awakened, both 
for their own sakes and the sake of the little 
peopie influenced by them. M. S. 


Boston, Mass. . ee 
But what do you think of this? 
only comment is exclamation marks! 


Please cancel my subscription. 1 do not like 
the union label on your magazine. It stands 
tor something un- - American. 


The following letter is based on ““The 
War on Illiteracy,” by Cora Wilson 
Stewart, published in the March 


CITIZEN: 

I was much concerned over the high figures 
on illiteracy presented in Mrs. Stewart's arti- 
cle, until my husband stated that the illiterates 
were chiefly foreigners and native Negroes. 
He says the kigh percentage in Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas is largely due to the influx 
of Mexicans; in Louisiana and some_ other 
Southern states to Negroes; and in certain 
mining and manufacturing sections of the 
North simply to immigrants from Europe. He 
is personally acquainted with the situation in 
New Mexico, which has a large illiterate pop- 
ulation of Mexicans. The article in question 
lacks information respecting the racial and 
national character of the illiterates. Perhaps 
Mrs. Stewart will supply it? It would be 
comforting to know that native whites do not 
figure largely. C. &. TF. 

Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

. , : 

Mrs. Stewart’s answer can be given 
from the first draft of her article. She 
had such a wealth of material to draw 
on that she overran our space and had 
to omit some whole sections. From her 
original manuscript we take the omitted 
paragraph, which is her answer to the 


point raised by Mrs. C. H. T.: 


When brought face to face with their own 
state or local illiteracy statistics for the first 
time, people are inclined to make excuses. 
Usually, they lay it on some class that they 
consider least desirable or for whom they 
assume the least responsibility. “My illiter- 
ates are the Negroes,” declared the South 
when first asked to face illiteracy figures. 
“Mine,” said Pennsylvania, New York and 
New England, “are the foreign-born.” ‘The 
Indians are responsible for our illiteracy,” 
said the Western states. “Behold the Mexi- 
cans!” exclaimed Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico; “they have put upon us this blot.” 

Even within the states it was common in 
the early days of the illiteracy crusade to 
have one country or section charge the illit- 
eracy to another—the people in the valleys to 
those in the hill country, those in the urban 
regions to the rural sections. 

But what matter the particular spot in the 
commonwealth where they are found, or the 
nation from whence they came, or whether 
their color be red, white or black? They are 
all human beings, and are entitled to their 
chance. The world takes no account of our 
excuses. It accepts the findings of the United 
States Census Bureau and from these fixes the 
rank of state and nation. 


Our 














For Friends Who 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN, 
171 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


$2.00 for 1 year 


I enclose "3'59 “ 2 years 


Foreign Postage 50c. extra. 








for the WOMAN CITIZEN 


Don’t Subscribe 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E have been through great! 
tribulation since last we met.) 
% % & One mouthful of words ad-! 
dressed via microphone to a sea of 
faces (at least a million). * * @ 
One small so-called “‘speech” to a 
smaller group, sans microphone, te 
whom we heard ourselves speaking 
words we'd never thought of utter- 
ing. (And it wasn't the “gift of 
tongues,” either.) #* * * All in one) 
month * # # and we a total ab-} 
stainer. * *# # Our coffee resolution 
sank without a trace. * * But! 
we are on the water-and-silence 
wagon again now, and wild horses 
won't drag us off. * # # The mi- 
crophone was the only thing we 
didn’t mind. * #* * Which reminds’ 
us of the preacher we happened to 
tune in on as he was praying: “‘Oh 
God, we here in the Second Baptist 
Church in New York City are ask-/ 
ing Thee,’ etc. (Only it wasn't 
*“*second."’) * * *# How's that for 
efficiency in announcing? * * # 
We are heartily in favor of that’ 
idea fostered by Ellen Wilkinson, 
British M. P.—that the men should 
replace formal garb with flannel 
trousers, loose shirt with open col- 
lar, slouch felt hat—and be com- 
fortable. #* * # We love the thought 
of British governmental dignity 
thus arrayed, on a woman's sug- 
gestion. * * * Miss Wilkinson had 
an unkind word for “plus fours” 
as conspicuous. * * #* We're going} 
to find out why they're called that j 
before another month rolls round, 
if any man ~~ — us (which we 
bet he can’t). % % That conven- 
tion we went to was fine in all par- 
ticulars, except that for a day or so 
the ocean it convened on was un- 
necessarily chill. # # # You run a 
pier well out into’ the sea in a J 
spring that forgot to be one, and 
the results are tooth-chattery. 7 
‘i & 4% AND not a drop of hot choc- 
olate in that whole Gilded City. 
%* % % We take no stock in those 
electric fans they got for the Sen- 
ate. #* *# % In the first place, there 
ain't a-goin’ to be any summer and, 
in the second, the senators won't 
be there. # * * And that brings 9 
up the subject of weddings once 
again. % % There's no stopping | 
them. * * * We have no right to? 
tell it, but the fact is that the writer | 
of your Washington letter practi- 
cally wrote the last paragraph while 
the wedding march began. * * # 
Well, anyhow, we had protests from 
her Washington friends about our J 
cruelty in demanding copy on a | 
wedding day. ¥* * # In all this busi- } 
ness of marrying it is a relief to 7 
read that the Metropolitan Opera 
says no to engaged girls as stars. | 
% % % And probably that's not | 
true! * % % It will be a sardonic 
joy to opponents of bobbed hair 
and short dresses to learn that a 
Fiji Island chief, visiting here, 
claims we borrowed these customs | 
from his people. * * * All this | 
time we haven't had a glimpse of 
the current Crown Prince. * * # 
But we don’t mean him when we 
relate that we Dingbats have had a 
compliment from SUCH A SOURCE that 


we have burst right out the column. 
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